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At first glance, the title of this article presents no inherent 
difficulty. It is not unique as titles go. The words “Concept,” 
“Attitude,” “Training” and “Civic Virtue” all are words that 
are scattered quite freely throughout the educational literature 
of the day, perhaps too freely and with too little understanding. 
Anyone familiar with modern educational books and periodicals 
must certainly have often been annoyed by the extravagant and 
careless use of professional catch-words and catch-phrases that 
are never quite clearly defined, and that are never quite as im- 
portant as they sound. The constant reiteration of high sounding 
and pompous expressions tends to make the educator’s oratory 
and his literature heavy, dull and sometimes uninteresting. The 
constant fear of definition, and of committing himself abso- 
lutely, tends to make much of his efforts seem confusing, mean- 
ingless and vain. These faults, of course, are not confined to the 
educators alone. Modern philosophers, and sociologists, who 
cannot easily divorce their fields from that of the educators, 
seem equally to be unable to use words that convey anything 
approaching an absolute and generally accepted meaning. As a 
result of the confusion of language there is a confusion of thought. 
Or perhaps it is the other way around, and the inexact thinking 
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is the cause of inexact use of words. Certainly the two go to- 
gether, thinking and language, and in modern times, minds and 
tongues seem to have approached a confusion not surpassed by 
the tower builders of Babel. One is moved to long for a return 
of the scholastic thinkers who so carefully defined and divided 
their problems, and for the wisdom of a Confucius who is sup- 
posed to have said, “A superior man is never careless with 
words.” 

It is a very wholesome thing to define and divide one’s subject 
carefully, but it is not always an easy thing. This becomes evi- 
dent the moment one tries to define just what is encompassed 
by the title to this article. “Civic Virtue” is an expression that 
has entered into almost every speech, article, or editorial com- 
posed by educators in the last few years, and yet most educators 
would be hard pressed to state briefly and exactly what civic 
virtue really is. Surely we should have, or attempt to have, 
some widely accepted definition of a subject which by our own 
confession is of such major importance.! Educators see clearly 
enough that the democratic form of life, which all of us so deeply 
cherish, is in grave danger today. They see it disappearing from 
the European scheme of things. They recognize the pressure 
under which it continues to exist in our own country.‘ They de- 
plore the individual American’s indifference to the processes of 
government and to the life of the state. On the other hand, they~- 
are aware of the vigorous, active loyalty to the state that has 
been engendered in the citizens of the dictator states through 
the medium of education. Their problem is how to foster such 
_loyalty in Americans without adopting the machinery and 
methods of collectivism. Hence the modern agitation about train- 
ing for citizenship, for democracy, or for civic virtue. The whole 
problem has led public educators into a sort of quandary. Despite 
all their forensic and literary efforts, they have not been able to 
arrive at a positive program for training in civic virtue that 
meets with anything like universal approval, chiefly because 
they are not sure what civic virtue is. Is civic virtue synony- 
mous with citizenship? If not, then the two should not be con- 
fused. Is it synonymous with democracy? Surely not. There 
is no possibility of a public school program for training in civic 
virtue until public educators have settled definitely what the 
concept really means. 
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Now the inability of public educators to formulate definitely 
the meaning of civic virtue and their consequent inability to 
agree upon a program for the proper training of citizens in our 
democracy is undoubtedly at the bottom of-their recent interest 
in what the Catholic schools have to offer in this field. Their 
readiness and even eagerness to cooperate with the American 
Citizenship Commission, set up by Catholic University, is one 
indication of this interest. They seem to be looking to us for 
help. They seem to be hoping that we have the solution to this 
problem. Many of them have voiced the opinion that not only 
character training, ethics and moral values are necessary but that 
even religion must be recognized as basic to any training of citi- 
zens. Since we have been insisting upon the value and necessity 
of such kind of education for many years, why should they not 
turn to us for guidance? Here, then, is our opportunity to make 
a distinct contribution to American life, a contribution that will 
be important to us not only as Catholics but as citizens. Here 
is an invitation for us to become a more integral part of the 
national life. Here is our chance to assume an articulate and 
forceful leadership. But, if we are to profit by this opportunity, 
we ourselves must have a positive program. Leadership never 
arises from a purely critical or negative point of view. We must 
be sure of ourselves, and we must present a united front. We 
must define clearly what we mean by civic virtue, and we must 
propose definite and practical methods for its generation and 
development. 

From the Catholic point of view, what is civic virtue? After 
dipping into the pages of Catholic Moral Theology and Catholic 
Philosophy, it appears that the concept of civic virtue, as such, 
is not a Catholic concept at all. In the works of Catholic The- 
ology and Philosophy which the writer was able to investigate, 
the specific expression, “Civic Virtue,” never appears. Of course, 
it is easy to find a definition of virtue. It is easy to find defini- 
tions of specific kinds of virtues, but among all those there is no 
specific virtue called “Civic”. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
our moral theologies were written for another and an older day. 
There is justice in the contention that our manuals of theology 
need to be rewritten and made to embrace modern problems of 
business, economics, sociology and government. The basic prin- 
ciples of theology will, of course, always be the same, but the 
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times change and it is not always easy to apply those basic 
principles to problems which never entered the minds of the men 
who first composed the books. But even supposing a reform of 
these texts, it is still possible that the idea of a distinct kind of | 
virtue, called civic, would be left out. It has often been said, 
and rightly, that there is no such thing as Catholic economies, 
Catholic business or Catholic government. We can speak of 
Catholicity in economics, or in business, or in sociology. We can 
speak of God in government, but it is un-Catholic to use any 
expression which would imply that the Church or God sponsors 
any particular kind of economics or form of government. Per- 
haps, therefore, it is un-Catholic to use the term, “civic virtue”. 

According to Webster the word virtue implies strength and 
courage; potency, efficacy, excellence, merit, worth and rectitude. 
Rectitude itself according to Webster means rightness of prin- 
ciple or practice. According to moral theology virtue implies 
strength and also rectitude or rightness, but it brings in an idea 
not included in the dictionary, namely, it insists that virtue is 
a habit. Virtue, according to Catholic theology and philosophy, 
is the habit of acting according to right order. The act or opera- 
tion to be virtuous must be in accordance with the right order 
as determined by God’s law whether it operates in economics, 
in business, or in government. If a man acts virtuously, or in 
accordance with a divinely ordained order, he must of necessity 
be a good member of society. 

It would seem that social virtue is a better term than civic 
virtue and, perhaps, more Catholic. There is a grave danger in 
any over-emphasis on the idea that man is a creature of the 
state. Over-play of the words “citizen,” “citizenship” or “civic” 
is likely to create this false impression; likely to make civic 
government loom too large in the public mind, and thus build 
up a background for National Socialism. We must never lose 
sight of the fact that man is a member of many social groups, 
national, economic, ethnic, vocational, etc., and that the state is 
only one of the societies to which he belongs. The plan of Pope 
Pius XI to restore autonomy and dignity to vocational groups 
aims at preventing the ever-growing control of the state over 
the lives of individuals. In our educational plans, therefore, we 
must ever keep in mind the whole social environment rather 
than the specific thing called citizenship. I prefer to speak of 
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training for virtues in social life or, if you will, for social virtue. 
It sounds more Catholic. 

We might coin a definition of social virtue which would go 
something like this: Social virtue is a good habit inclining a man 
to act in every circumstance of his social environment accoraing 
to the right order that has been from all eternity ordained by 
divine law. It is essential to include the word “habit’ in the 
definition, because a good member of society will not be a per- 
son who on occasion acts with a view toward the common wel- 
fare, or who per accidens acts in accordance with right order, 
but one who has a learned tendency which constantly reacts to 
certain stimuli in accordance with this right order. Since this 
habit will function in every phase of the life of a virtuous man, 
we include the words “social environment” in our definition in 
order to indicate the particular phase of life with which we are 
here concerned, namely, all social life, including civic. 

Thus we avoid limiting the scope of our subject to the civic 
environment alone, and allow for the inclusion of the Holy 
Father’s plan regarding man as a member of three major so- 
cieties, the Family, the Church and the State, and of many minor 
ones. That part of our definition which deals with the “right 
order” is included to point out that the social groupings to which 
a man belongs are closely related, frequently overlap, and all 
cooperate in directing the individual to the attainment of the end 
for which he was created. One group cannot be treated sepa- 
rately from the others. They are all ordered toward a single 
end, and there is a definite hierarchy in their order. Together 
they constitute a planned structure in which each one supports 
one or more of the others, each performs its own function, and 
all are based on the foundation stone of divine law. Only when 
the order in social life conforms to this pattern and is regulated 
by divine law is it a right order. Repeating now, for the sake 
of clearness, social virtue is a good habit inclining a man to act 
in every circumstance of his social environment according to 
the right order that has been from all eternity ordained by di- 
vine law. Civic virtue is but a specific part of this larger social 
virtue. 
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Part II 


PRINCIPLE AND AIMS 


Assuming that the aim or purpose of our school curriculum 
must be in part, at least, the development of this social virtue, 
we are now faced with the problem of determining how to 
achieve this aim. Here it will be necessary to digress for a mo- 
ment in order, once more, to formulate definitions of two con- 
cepts that are very frequently confused in educational literature. 
Public educators are wont to speak and write a great deal about 
the aims of education, general aims as well as specific aims. For 
example, they say that the aim of education is citizenship in a 
democracy, or simply democracy. Then they go on to speak of 
democracy as though it were a complete philosophy in itself 
underlying our educational system. Now it is contradictory and 
very confusing to say that the aim of our education is democracy, 
and that the principle underlying it is also democracy, for aim 
and principle are not the same thing. Purpose is that which one 
sets before one’s self as to a thing to be attained. A principle 
is a fundamental truth; a general or settled rule or ground of 
action; a governing law of conduct. Purpose is the end of the 
journey; principle is the point from which one starts. Purpose 
is the edifice one proposes to erect. Principle is the foundation 
on which one builds. The Educational Policies Commission recog- 
nized this distinction when it maintained that educational pur- 
poses depend on some accepted scale of values.1 The Commis- 
sion specifically says that definite principles must guide any 
society in establishing objectives, and that these principles are 
usually “simple, deep-rooted, and persistent.” It further admits 
that universal bases are necessary for determining aims and 
purposes.* Thus the Commission clearly draws a line between 
the aims of education and the principles upon which the educa- 
tional system is built. Such a distinction is most important. 

If these two, principle and aims, are different, they should not 
be treated in the same breath. It would seem logical that, 
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before speaking of aims, we should attempt to determine the 
basic philosophy, the accepted, unvarying ground of action upon 
which we expect to erect our educational edifice. On the sur- 
face there is little real difference in the aims of public and 
Catholic educators. The difference lies rather in the basic prin- 
ciples, in the ultimate interpretation of life, the original point 
of view. All educators, if we can believe their published ex- 
pressions, are aiming at the development of those ideas, ideals, 
skills and attitudes which will enable Americans to live the 
good life in the framework of our present industrial, democratic 
society. We are all trying to educate for democracy, to pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom, to build a shelter house secure 
against the storms of tyranny. But we differ, and very widely, 
over the choice of a foundation for that house. Since the 
permanence and stability of the house will surely depend first 
of all upon its foundation, the choice of this foundation, of 
basic principles, is far more important than the choice of the 
architectural type or final aim. At the same time, continuing 
the figure, we must remember that a particular architectural 
style will demand a particular kind of foundation. Thus, cer- 
tain basic principles, certain attitudes toward life will serve 
the development of a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a socialist 
state, while a democracy may require for its stability a very 
different interpretation of life. What is the basic philosophy of 
the public educators? How does it differ from the Catholic? 
Which is most likely to assist the development of social virtue 
and to serve as a stable foundation for democratic living? 
By long tradition, by training and education, at least ever 
since the days of Horace Mann, the basic philosophy of the 
public schools has been Secularism. Secularism means of or 
pertaining to this world. The scale of values in these schools 
has therefore always been, to a large extent, materialistic. Re- 
cently leading public educators have decried these material 
standards. They have seen the havoc wrought by them. They 
have seen generations grow up with ideals and attitudes unfit 
to foster democratic living. They have now demanded the in- 
clusion in the school curriculum of spiritual values, character 
training, ethics, morals, etc., but they still shy away from 
demanding the inclusion of God, Divine Law or Religion. As 
long as God is omitted, whatever else is included, their phi- 
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losophy is still secular. It may be humanistic instead of mate- 
rialistic, but it is still of or pertaining to this world. Therein 
lies the danger of the modern agitation for training and citizen- 
ship as voiced by public educators. While they refuse to take 
practical account of any explanation of man’s life beyond the 
worldly, while Humanism and Secularism furnish the basis of 
their thinking, they cannot help but regard man as ultimately 
a creature of the state or of society.. Thus their efforts, though 
couched in the phrases of democracy, constantly tend toward 
some form of Socialism. This socialistic trend may be conscious 
on the part of some few, but for the most part it is an unpremedi- 
tated but inevitable result of the attempt to cure the ills of 
Materialism and Liberalism without admitting the supernatural. 

Public educators today admit readily enough that man must 
be taught to be responsible for his acts. But responsible to — 
whom? To himself alone—every man his own law—and we 
have the old Liberalism, the old anarchy. To some other man! 
It will eventually be to the strongest, and we have Dictatorship. 
To society or to the state, and we have Socialism or Nationalism. 
There is no other to whom man can be responsible under a 
philosophy of Secularism. What then becomes of democracy? 
It is an idle subterfuge to say that man should be responsible 
to democracy itself. Man, if he is to be responsible at all, 
must be responsible to someone or to some group; to another 
man, to the state, to society, or, spare the thought, to God. 
Hence Secularism is no fit philosophy of life on which to erect 
a strong democratic state. 

The Educational Policies Commission seems to maintain that 
the basic philosophy of American life is not Secularism, but 
democracy itself and nothing beyond. Democracy is, there- 
fore, even for the Commission, both the aim and the principle, 
the column and the foundation stone. In another place these 
same public educators tell us that principles are values and 
choices based upon moral and ethical considerations.‘ Surely 
democracy itself, unsupported by any more ultimate theory of 
life, does not supply moral and ethical standards. Surely 
democracy is not synonymous with morality. In still another 
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place the Commission tells us, “The choice of this way of living 
(that is, the democratic way) is primarily determined by the 
prevailing scale of social and personal values—and the defini- 
tion of this scale of values is a continuing problem.”* In other 
words, moral and ethical values are merely relative. What, 
then, becomes of the “simple, deep-rooted, and persistent” prin- 
ciples that are to guide society in the choice of its objectives? * 
It is easy to see how life in our American democracy can be the 
purpose of education. It is not so easy to see how it can, at the 
same time, be its basic principle. 

As a matter of fact, democracy is not a philosophy of life 
at all, at least not in the wide sense of the term. At best it may 
be called a political philosophy. Strictly speaking, it is a form 
of government. Political philosophy is a related part of that 
general philosophy which is basic to the individual and social 
life of a people. Just as civic virtue is a part of the wider con- 
cept of social virtue, and that in turn part of virtue in general, 
so political philosophy is a specific and dependent part of social 
philosophy and, ultimately, a dependent part of that general 
philosophy of life by means of which a people explain their 
origin ,and their final end. In the search for basic principles 
we must go much farther back than the concept of political 
philosophy. We must go back to an ultimate and complete 
explanation of man, of supreme sovereignty, and of law. If we 
go only to the point where we regard man as a citizen of the 
state or a social being; where we accept state sovereignty as 
supreme and independent; where civil law or prevailing social 
standards are the final sanction of human acts, then we are 
arriving at a set of principles more likely to form the founda- 
tion for Socialism or nationalism than for democracy. Our 
purpose may well be to educate for democracy, but we are 
attempting to achieve that purpose starting from the wrong 
basic principles. We are attempting to erect an edifice of demo- 
cratic life on a foundation unfitted to support it. 

The Catholic educator adopts as his basic principle Super- 
naturalism, not the exaggerated supernaturalism of a Calvin, 
but the reasonable, practical and permanent Christian super- 
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naturalism which alone can support right order. This phil- 
osophy of life recognizes that all authority comes from God— 
that He, and not the state, is the Supreme Sovereign. It admits 
the existence of a Divine eternal law from which all civil law 
is derived, and with which all civil law must conform. It limits 
the state’s power over the lives of individuals; stands in the 
way of the natural tendency of the state to become Totali- 
tarian, a tendency that is actually encouraged by Secularism. 
At the same time it dignifies the sovereignty of the state by 
associating it with the sovereignty of God. It does not permit 
that a law be declared right, or a government good, simply by 
the will of the majority. “Government should not be simply 
the will of the people, as though the people is alone its own 
ruler, and under no other power.”* It permits the will of the 
people, however, to select that particular governmental machin- 
ery which they consider best for the exercise of the sovereignty 
that is delegated to them by God. Such an attitude toward 
life and right order will not inevitably bring about a democratic 
regime, but it will make such a regime more possible of attain- 
ment and more enduring. 

With such a philosophy the Church cannot sponsor any par- 
ticular form of government. A state, whether it is a monarchy, 
an aristocracy, or a democracy, is good if it maintains right 
order. To the extent to which a state leans away from super- 
naturalism, it has difficulty maintaining right order, and tends 
to deteriorate into tyranny, oligarchy, or anarchy. Hence, supe- 
naturalism, as a basic principle, is more important for the 
fostering of social virtue and the maintenance of good govern- 
ment than is the particular form of the political state. Never- 
theless, the Church, the Popes, and we Catholics generally rec- 
ognize that good government is more likely to prevail under a 
democratic regime than under any other, all things being equal. 
The state always tends to usurp power and to assume an auto- 
cratic position. It always tends to become totalitarian and to 
destroy the various other group loyalties within it. This upsets 
right order, by giving the state a position in the hierarchy of 
social groupings, which it does not deserve. It was noted above 
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that this tendency is aided and abetted by secularist phil- 
osophy. It is definitely checked by supernaturalism, which 
looks beyond the mere political and views man’s destiny as 
something far more dignified than mere citizenship. It envi- 
sions a larger, well-ordered social environment of which the 
state is but a part. It is the only philosophy of life in which 
the state is truly the servant of man rather than his master. 
On the other hand, it just as definitely blocks liberalistic an- 
archy, since it demands that, for the maintenance of right 
order, each man and each social group, including the state, must 
be responsible to God, the Author of right order. Supernat- 
uralism fosters democracy; secularism destroys it. For the 
preservation of our democratic life, therefore, not democracy, 
but supernaturalism must be positively indoctrinated into the 
minds of American children. 

So much for the principles of education. The aims and pur- 
poses of education may now perhaps be discussed with better 
logic. Catholic and public educators alike aim at the preserva- 
tion of democracy, but while the latter regard this as the sole 
and ultimate aim, the former expect it to follow naturally from 
a wider and more comprehensive aim, which is the preservation 
of right order in society, right order as ordained by God. 

As Americans we choose democracy as the machinery best 
suited to regulate our civic life. As Catholics we know such a 
choice is within our rights and we know, too, that it is a wise 
choice. We are seriously anxious, therefore, to preserve it, but 
this does not mean that, for us, it is the complete realization of 
human life. We do not, or ought not, educate directly for 
citizenship, or for civic virtue, or for democracy, but we aim 
to develop a God-like love of right order, which will include an 
efficacious desire for good civil government. We aim to make 
a child conscious of his membership in the entire hierarchy of 
social groups; conscious of how each group acts as a prop and 
at the same time as a check on the others; conscious of his 
rights, duties and functions in each group; and conscious of 
how all of them help him in the pursuit of complete happiness 
which he realizes in his final union with God. 

The wisdom of God does not demand democracy, but it does 
demand right order. Had man never fallen from God’s grace; 
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had he never lost the preternatural gift of integrity; had his 
intellect never become darkened, his will weakened, his passions 
made unruly, man would have automatically practiced social 
virtue, for he would have loved right order as God loves it. But 
man did fall, and the aim of Catholic education consequently 
becomes, not the integration, but the re-integration of man to 
the point where he will once more think like God, will like God, 
and love the right order as God loves it. Once the image of God 
is thus re-created in man, man should automatically possess 
true social intelligence and practice true social virtue. . Right 
order in society would then be assured and democracy im civil 
government would be possible. % 


Parr III 


In the past we Catholics have not failed to adopt sound basic 
principles or right aims, but we have failed often to relate these 
principles and aims to modern school practices and to interpret 
them in the light of the practical problems of modern so¢ial 
living. Witness the deficiency of our moral theology texts 
already mentioned. It becomes a religious and a patriotic duty 
for us today to work out a positive program which will show 
our fellow countrymen the way toward a right social order, 
based on a practical supernatural philosophy, and vivified b 
the universal practice of social virtue. We can no longer 
content with a course of studies that is secular except for the 
religion period. We can no longer fool ourselves into believing 
that the Catholic atmosphere in our schools arises from the 
presence in the classrooms of holy pictures, images, and religious 
garbs. True religious or Catholic atmosphere arises out of the 
spiritual motive running through the entire curriculum. If the 
curriculum is not Catholic, the school is not Catholic. Our 
task is to Catholicize our curriculum in such a way that the 
supernatural principles of our religion shall be related to the 
practical, modern problems of history, geography, business, in- 
dustry and politics. We must drag out of dusty, theological 
tomes, and reshape into modern school units, concepts of the 
cardinal virtues of justice, temperance, fortitude, prudence; of 
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the theological virtues; of virtue in general, and teach them as 
necessary background for right order and democracy. Surely 
we must teach that stealing is wrong because it is forbidden by 
the seventh commandment, but we must also teach that it is for- 
bidden by the seventh commandment in the first place because 
it offends against justice and therefore disrupts right order in 
society. 

Whether or not it is possible to Catholicize the tool subjects 
seems to be a greatly disputed question, and, for the most part, 
purely academic. A Catholic curriculum should develop definite 
Catholic habits of life and distinctly Catholic attitudes and view- 
points toward all the problems of life. Catholic spelling or 
Catholic arithmetic may contribute something toward this end, 
but since these aim chiefly at developing skills, their contribu- 
tion to a distinctly Catholic attitude may be so slight as not to 
warrant serious concern. It may be possible to Catholicize them, 
but it will be done only at the expense of an unnatural simpli- 
fication and will attain only questionable results. The same may 
be said of the natural sciences. These latter branches should 
without doubt be related to the supernatural life in a Catholic 
curriculum, and yet it seems that the moment one begins to 
derive attitudes from the natural sciences, or use scientific facts 
as a guide to life, one at once enters the realm of the social 
sciences. The two overlap. Health and nature study, for exam- 
ple, may be treated as natural sciences in the sense that they 
examine objectively the facts of the human body, of animal, 
and of plant life. When one studies these subjects as they 
relate to man’s adjustment to his environment, one adopts the 
viewpoint of the social studies. The tool subjects and the 
natural sciences develop skills, facts and information. They 
contribute something to the development of attitudes, but their 
contribution is trifling compared to that of the social sciences 
and the arts. Hence it would appear that, if we are to Catholi- 
cize the curriculum, we should do so through the media of these 


latter, whose chief function is to develop ideals and attitudes. . 
The social studies lend themselves quite easily and naturally to 


relationship with Catholic doctrine, and no curriculum is really 
Catholic unless these studies are distinctly and definitely so. A 


Catholic school may do without Catholic long division, Catholic 
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chemistry and even Catholic spelling, but unless history, geog- 
raphy, civics, sociology, literature and art are Cathatle the 
school that teaches them is not. 

The Catholicizing of the social studies means nothing more 
nor less than a complete development of a Catholic attitude and 
interpretation of oneself, one’s neighbors, and one’s social in- 
heritance—an attitude and interpretation which will of neces- 
sity clash with the surrounding secular attitudes. In no sense 
will it be a compromise with secularism nor simply a supple- 
menting of the secular program by the addition of Catholic 
facts and information. There must be an entirely different 
approach, and especially one which will establish firmly the 
relative unimportance of the state in comparison to the Civitas 
Dei. 

Reed, in the “Psychology of Elementary School Subjects,” 
says that the Social Studies deal with man as a member of 
society. Pius XI tells us that man is a member not only of one 
society but of three. According to Reed the objectives of the 
Social Studies are the understanding of rights and duties in this 
society and the habits and attitudes of good citizenship. To 
Catholicize these objectives, the rights and duties, habits and 
attitudes must be treated in relation to the three-fold social 
environment of man,—the family, the Church, and the state. 
Any treatment of civics or history which regards the Church or 
family as institutions within the wider orbit of the state is not 
Catholic, and is upsetting right order. The Catholic student 
must be impressed with the priority of the family over the state. 
He must see that the family has need of two other social or- 
ganizations. He must be convinced that, of these two, the 
Church, which enables the family to achieve its supernatural 
end, is by far the more important, and enjoys rights preeminently 
superior to those of the state. Finally he must see the state as 
a necessary, but a distinct and different supplement of the fam- 
ily, itself bound by moral duties and enjoying certain rights. 

According to Reed the basic philosophy in America is the 
democratic. Among the fundamentals of American democracy 
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he lists central welfare, equality, liberty, and justice. He defines 
justice as “that distribution of rights, privileges, obligations, and 
restraints which favors what the majority of people regard as 
the promotion of general welfare, equality and liberty.”*° This 
is not a Catholic concept. Compare it with the following state- 
ment of Leo XIII. “Government should not be simply the will 
of the people, as though the people is alone its own ruler, and 
under no other power.”"* 

It has already been pointed out that the basie philosophy of 
America should be Christianity, not democracy. As funda- 
mentals of Christian Americanism one might list the following: 

Equality, which implies political equality; equality of op- 
portunity for work, education, talents, culture, health, and 
economic security. 

Liberty, which implies political liberty: freedom of thought, 
speech, worship and action. 

Pursuit of happiness, which in the truly Christian sense can 
only mean the pursuit of final union with God. 

General welfare, which regulates the use of the above three, 
directs them and controls their abuses. The chief function of 
the state government is to maintain this general welfare. 

To maintain a proper balance among these fundamental con- 
cepts, two Christian virtues are essential—justice and charity. 
Justice obliges the individual to the constant and perpetual will 
to give to each man what belongs to him. It obliges the state 
to distribute among the people assistance, honors, rights, and 
privileges in proportion to their needs and abilities; duties and 
taxes in proportion to their ability to bear them; restraints and 
punishments in proportion to their crimes against the law of 
God and the common good. 

But justice alone is not enough. Over and above are the 
obligations of charity binding not only the individual but also 
the state “to give alms out of their substance,” and to use their 
surplus wealth to better the material and spiritual conditions 
of the less fortunate and the weaker members. 

It is evident that such a Democracy is possible only when the 
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state recognizes God as the fountain head of all authority, and 
the Church as His representative and interpreter. In the last 
analysis there is no sanction for the practice of justice and 
charity except in the Decalogue. 

The child’s training in the social studies, therefore, should be 
centered around the concepts of rights and duties as they affect 
him not in society but in three societies—the family, the Church, 
and the state. At no time throughout his entire course should 
this three-fold citizenship be overlooked. The three societies 
might be treated under the following sub-headings, in order to 
embrace all the material of history, geography, and civics, and 
to facilitate correlation with religion. The following scheme 


c. Functions—rights and duties of the family as such 
d. Members 
1. Father—functions, rights and duties 
2. Mother—functions, rights and duties 
3. Child—functions, rights and duties 
II. The Church 
a. Origin 
b. History 
c. Functions—rights and duties of the Church 
d. Members—the mystical body of Christ 
1. The Church Triumphant 
2. The Church Suffering 
3. The Church Militant 
x. Hierarchy—functions, rights and duties 
y. Religious —functions, rights and duties 
s. Laity—functions, rights and duties 
III. The State 
a. Origin 
b. History—includes geography 
c. Functions—rights and duties; problems of economics, sociology, 
war and peace 
d. Members—general rights and duties of all citizens of the state, 
eg., patriotism 
1. Officers—functions, rights and duties 
2. Judge—functions, rights and duties 
3. Lawyer—functions, rights and duties 
4. Doctor—functions, rights and duties 


| represents an over-view of the whole field: 
I. The family 
a. Origin 
b. History 
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5. Teacher—functions, rights and duties 

6. Other Professions—functions, rights and duties 

7. Merchants—functions, rights and duties 

8. Tradesmen—functions, rights and duties 

9. Farmers—functions, rights and duties 

10. Capitalist—functions, rights and duties 

11. Industrialist—functions, rights and duties 

12. Laborer—functions, rights and duties 

The above outline is not complete. It is nothing more than 

a rough sketch and would need to be broken down into specific 
blocks for grade placement. The point is that in every grade 
the three-fold relationship should be kept and the emphasis 
should always be on the balance between rights and duties as 
determined by Divine and Natural Law. Into such a program 
should go concepts derived from the social encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, from Catholic experts in the fields of eco- 
nomics and sociology, and from Moral Theology, especially from 
the tracts on Justice and Rights and on Particular Obligations. 
Rightly enough, the problems of economics, labor, industry, edu- 
cation, and marriage should be treated. Special care, however, 
must be taken to include the proper relation of family, Church 
and state. The important issue today is the growing power of 
the state over the lives of men. The state is everywhere reach- 
ing out to crush every allegiance that is not civic. Consequently 
there is no Catholic document more deserving of careful study 
by any one attempting to Catholicize the social studies than 
“The Christian Constitution of States,” by Pope Leo XIII. The 
concepts derived from this and the other social encyclicals must 
be woven into the fabric of the Social Studies from the very 
beginning. The germinal ideas contained in the social Encycli- 
cals may be planted in the primary grades and thus develop 
along with the child’s natural development, coloring his entire 
outlook on life. Anything less than this is not truly a Catholic 
curriculum. Below is appended a tentative unit organization of 
the Social Studies purporting to show the three-fold social en- 
vironment of the child and how it might be related to the course 
in Formal Religion. 
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*SOCIAL STUDIES FORMAL RELIGION 


Family State 


Units 

1. Father in the | Pastor — rights| Local commu- | Fatherhood of God 
home — rights; and duties. nity official. 4th Command- 

and duties. ment. 


2. Mother — rights | Teachers—rights | Teachers as com- | Blessed Mother 
and os and duties. munityofficials.| 4th command- 


3. Children— Parishioners. Neighbors. Angels and Saints. 
_— and du- 


4. Father supplies | Priest supplies | Right of men to | Food for our souls 
food for the| spiritual food. earn a living. Holy Commu- 


5. Mother’s func- ror Community Intercession of the 


tion in suppl to supply stores and/ Blessed Mother 
food for itual food. and Saints. 


6. Sickness in the | Priest, the Communi 
home. health -the 


The sample units given above are hastily drawn, and are by 
no means intended to be anything else than examples of the line 
of thought that must be followed by those who would Catholicize 
the Social Studies. They are intended merely to point out how 
the Catholic theory of Organicism may become the foundation 
of proper social attitudes, and how the spiritual functions of the 
Church may relate to the material functions of the state in a 


true Catholic family. 
THomas J. QuimGLEY. 
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THE JOCIST MOVEMENT AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


In a world suffering from the effects of a depression such as 
we are experiencing today, no problem is of greater importance 
than that of placing our youths in positions wherein they can 
obtain a livelihood, and which will at the same time allow them 
to make the most of their specific talents in such a way as to 
enable them to become socially useful citizens. The importance 
of this placement or vocational guidance work is becoming more 
and more appreciated, and programs of this nature are under 
way in many countries throughout the world. Outstanding 
among these vocational guidance programs is the Jocist Move- 
ment, which has accomplished such fine results in France and in 
Canada. The present article proposes to give a brief history 
of the movement, to explain its aims and methods, and to show 
the excellent work the Jocists are doing for youths in need of 
vocational guidance. 


I. HISTORY 


The word Jocist is derived from the first letters of three words 
which make up the official and legal title of the organization. 
The full title is Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, although in Can- 
ada it is called Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique. In the United 
States the organization is known as The Young Christian Work- 
ers. There are, in fact, two organizations: the J.0.C., for boys, 
and the J.0.C.F., for girls; however, the two organizations are 
so similar in their work that they form but one—the Jocist 
movement. 

The J.0.C. was founded in Belgium by the Reverend Canon 
Cardyn, who is the chaplain-general of this world-wide organi- 
zation. The Abbé Cardyn was born in 1882 in Shaerbeck, a 
town on the outskirts of Brussels. Shortly after his ordination, 
the young priest was appointed assistant in Laeken, a suburban 
town near Brussels. His chief concern then, as always, was the 
problem of the working classes. Though Father Cardyn was 
interested in all classes of workmen, he centered his attention on 
the working youth. 
83 
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In 1913 the young priest began his work of vocational assist- 
ance by forming an organization composed of a group of working 
girls. Careful inquiries on his part showed him their needs and 
enabled him to suggest remedies for overcoming their prevailing 
handicaps. Shortly afterwards he formed a section for young 
men and, with the aid of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, he 
made a survey of the working conditions. The results showed 
that the young working people lived and worked in surround- 
ings that were detrimental to both their temporal and their 
spiritual welfare. Many problems were likewise revealed. 
Youths of fourteen no longer practiced their religion; they were 
degenerating both morally and physically, and were, on the 
whole, antisocial. 

Father Cardyn believed that the cause of most of these prob- 
lems was due, in a large part, to the neglect of, or lack of in- 
terest taken in these young people. Hence, he saw the need of 
a Christian organization for the working youth. It should be an 
organization of Catholic Action, maintained by youths, and hav- 
ing as its aim the Christianization and salvation of young 
workers. 

Father Cardyn, however, was to spend ten years studying the 
milieu before finally revealing the program as it is now set forth 
in the J.0.C. He proposed to subject his organization to a rigid 
test before offering it as an example to the world at large. 

In 1918, Father Cardyn was director of Social Work in the 
capital of Belgium. While so engaged, because of his criticism of 
the German occupation of Belgium, he was imprisoned. This, 
however, did not deter him in his plans and he continued to work 
over them, and then, more than ever, he was determined to ful- 
fill the oath he had taken on his father’s deathbed: “I shall de- 
vote myself entirely to the working classes, and, if necessary, 
I am ready to die in its service.” 

In July, 1924, a program for the general organization of the 
working youth was elaborated upon and afterwards approved 
by the Christian Workers’ League. Shortly thereafter, a cam- 
paign was launched with great success in all the industrial cities 
of Belgium. Its success was due, in no small measure, to the 
personality of its founder, a man of apostolic zeal, who radiated 
enthusiasm and inspired ideals. 

The Jocists today number more than a half million, and its 
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members are scattered all over the world. In Belgium, the 
cradle of the J.0.C., more than 100,000 workers are members of 
the organization. In France, where the J.0.C. was founded in 
1926, the Jocists number 97,000, of whom 47,000 are girls. 
Young Christian Workers may likewise be found in Canada, the 
United States, Switzerland, Holland, Poland, Portugal, South 
America, and even Africa. 

Although the J.0.C. is concerned mainly with the welfare of 
the young factory workers, other movements have arisen, based 
upon and inspired by the principles of Jocism, such as the 
J.E.C. (La Jeunesse Etudiante Chrétienne) for students in the 
elementary grades, high schools and colleges; the J.A.C. (La 
Jeunese Agricole Chrétienne) for young farmers; the J.U.C. for 
university students; the J.I.C. (La Jeunesse Independante 
Chrétienne) for clerical workers. 

In Canada, the J.0.C. owes its foundation to Father Henri 
Roy, O.M.I., a native of Lewiston, Me. Born of poor parents, 
he was a man of the people and no one was more familiar than 
he with the problems of the working classes. Father Roy was 
curate in a poor Montreal parish when he began his campaign 
for the establishment of the J.0.C. 

The Canadian Jocist movement grew rapidly and has de- 
veloped into a large organization, numbering nearly 40,000 mem- 
bers. It has extended to many provinces of the Dominion and 
into the United States. The J.0.C. numbers 1,000 in Man- 
chester, N. H., where Father A. Lettre, a former student of the 
“Grand Seminaire de Montreal,” is its inspiring and enthusiastic 
leader. 

Every citizen of the Province of Quebec has heard the 
Jocists’ assembly cry: “On Guard for Christ, Young Workers.” 
Every citizen has seen the groups of boys and girls in their 
attractive blue and white uniforms marching in the streets of 
his city. He cannot fail to be sympathetic toward the working 
youth who, according to the J.0.C.’s motto, wants to be —— 
Pure, Joyous, Triumphant.” 

Many schools and colleges for boys and girls have one or two 
J.E.C. sections. It is also a cherished hope that within a short 
time the J.A.C. will be the glory not only of a few but of every 
rural district of the Province of Quebec. In Montreal and 
Quebec, all these movements are under the supervision of the 
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Committee for Catholic Action, thereby obtaining perfect coordi- 


nation. 
Il. AIMS AND METHODS 


The Jocist Manual is a helpful and valuable aid to anyone 
desiring to acquaint himself with the aims and methods of the 
J.0.C. Either the Belgian or the French edition offers the best 
explanation of the principles underlying the organization of the 
J.0.C., its purposes and methods. It is for the Jocist an authori- 
tative source of information. 

The J.O.C, has as its goal the integral formation of the young 
worker. Its aim is the development of a school where the entire 
person of the youth will be developed. 

The development of a religious spirit is felt to be most im- 
portant. The Jocists must accept as an established fact the 
necessity of religion in the solution of their life problems. The 
members of the J.0.C. must be taught the beauty of Christianity 
through a living faith and a sincere love of Christ. And in this 
faith and love the young workers find the strength and perse- 
verance that will make them emulate the great heroes of the 
Church. 

Religious and moral education must always go hand in hand; 
therefore, the J.0.C.’s educational program makes provision for 
both. The Jocists are taught the basic tenets of their faith and 
are imbued with Catholic philosophy and ethics, so that they 
will desire to become honest, pure, respectful of their own per- 
sonalities, devoted to the service of their fellow-workers, and 
ever ready to make the greatest sacrifices for the cause of the 
working youth. The J.0.C. does not overlook the fact that its 
members must be prepared for marriage, believing that, if the 
J.0.C. lays great stress on the future wants and needs of the 
youths, it should not fail to prepare them in such a way that 
will achieve happiness in their married life. As an example of 
the fine work the J.0.C. is doing in this respect, we might recall 
the instance of the summer of 1939 when 106 couples were united 
in holy matrimony in Montreal. All had received a thorough 
preparation according to the standards of the J.O.C. 

Integral formation as viewed by the J.0.C. has many other 
ramifications. Training in deportment and politeness, physical 
education and hygiene is not neglected. The J.O.C. also aims 
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at developing in the young workers a sound judgment and an 
intellectual curiosity toward the sciences and the vital questions 
of life. Aesthetic education also finds a place in the scheme of 
the J.0.C. Still another object of the Jocist educational pro- 
gram is to give the young workers a practical knowledge of the 
social and economic problems of the laboring classes. But this 
is not to be a knowledge which limits itself to a method of dis- 
covering the falsity of certain doctrines; rather should it be 
knowledge of a positive sort, having within itself a real program 
that will build up a real Christian milieu. 

Mention should also be made here that the J.0.C. has no 
intention of limiting its action solely to its members; rather it 
is believed that the organization should influence all young 
workers regardless of creed. It avers that it is impossible to 
save the working youth if its ideas of Christian morality are 
not carried into the workshops. Therefore, every Jocist is taught 
to assume the role of a missionary and to influence his compan- 
ions by the example of his own conduct and to win their hearts 
by multiplying acts of charity. 

The education of the young Jocist will also give him the 
strength and courage to fight bravely in behalf of his fellow- 
workers, whether Jocists or not, in order that their rights may 
be respected. He will likewise learn to work in cooperation with 
other Jocists in their battle with false propaganda, and in their 
effort to substitute a Christian philosophy of life for the many 
current philosophies based on false doctrine. 

The first aim of the J.O.C. is, therefore, the formation of an 
educational institution in which the members will train them- 
selves to fulfill all of their duties, to pursue their proper destiny, 
and to become masters of the situations in which they work and 
live. 

The founders of the J.0.C., however, wisely realized that their 
educational program should not be limited to theories alone; 
rather they felt that its activities should be extended to social 
organization as well. For this reason, the directors of the J.0.C. 
have organized bureaus for employment, apprenticeship, reading, 
leisure moments, sports, etc. It is understood that all three 
bureaus must be organized, maintained, and directed by the 
Jocists themselves. “Working youth must be saved by the work- 
ing youth” is one of the cherished slogan’ of the J.0.C. The 
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chaplain of a local unit may inspire and support the young 
workers, but he must leave the direction of the organization in 
their hands. 

Moreover, the J.0.C. must be a representative corps, speak- 
ing and acting in the name of young workers. It wants to be 
and will be a potent organization, whose claims will be appre- 
ciated and respected by both private and public authorities. 
Suggestions for the solution of employment problems among the 
young, such as those submitted to the Quebec government, com- 
mand more respect and consideration when proposed by an or- 
ganization representing thousands of young workers. 

The method employed by the J.O.C. in its guidance of youth 
may be adequately expressed in the following instructions given 
to its young members: to See, to Judge, to Act. 

In order that the working conditions of the young may be 
bettered, the J.0.C. is convinced that those who are called upon 
to be the apostles of the young workers must be well acquainted 
with the environmental conditions in which they labor. There- 
fore, the first step taken is to teach the Jocists to study the 
physical and moral status of the young workers, and to ferret 
out the causes of their shortcomings and failure. Investigations 
and surveys which are proposed and discussed in the study 
circles serve that purpose. By soliciting information from the 
young workers, the Jocists will consider and examine the data 
they have gathered in the light of Christian principles in order 
to discover a means whereby conditions in need of improvement 
may be bettered. The many publications of the J.0.C. contrib- 
ute in no small way to facilitate the methods of the investiga- 
tions and to insure the safety of the judgment rendered. 

Observations and judgments alone are insufficient. The stud- 
ies of the Jocists must serve as a prelude to action. Under 
the direction of their chiefs, the Jocists, like the well-disciplined 
army, then take the offensive, and every Jocist must again co- 
operate in the activities of the group just as he cooperated in 
its surveys and decisions. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
J.0.C. is a system in which each member contributes his active 
share. Far from being a system of empty theories, it is one of 
action. 

In everything that it is, in everything that it does, the J.0.C. 
keeps before itself its prime purpose—to help the young workers. 
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Newspapers, retreats, monthly gatherings, meetings of all kinds, 
international conventions, entertainments, excursions, even the 
yearly contributions—everything is arranged in the light of its 
effectiveness toward the improvement of the conditions of the 
working youth. 

Because of the worthwhileness of its aims, and because of the 
effectiveness of the means it employs for the achievement of 
these aims, the J.0.C. provides one of the finest methods we have 
of helping and preserving the working youth for Christ. The 
splendid work that has been accomplished by this organization 
is receiving widespread recognition. Their Holinesses, Pope 
Pius XI and Pope Pius XII, and other members of the hierarchy 
throughout the world have encouraged their priests to promote 
the extension of this work. 


Ill, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Since the J.0.C. is an organization which is intended for 
those who are actually at work, or are of working age, there is 
no provision made for a complete program of vocational guid- 
ance for the members of the J.0.C. However, a complete voca- 
tional guidance program may be found in the Prejocist Move- 
ment. In this last section, an effort will be made to explain 
briefly the nature of the Prejocist Movement and its activities, 
particularly in France, along the lines of vocational guidance for 
young boys and girls who are about to begin work. 

After prolonged investigation the directors of the J.0.C. con- 
cluded that the lack of preparation for their life-work was, 
among other causes, the reason why many of the young workers 
succumbed so quickly to the evils of industrial life and became 
lax in the performance of their religious duties. To this same 
lack of preparation for occupational life were also attributed 
maladjustments, misadaptations, unhappiness, and failure. After 
considering these facts carefully, the directors of the J.0.C. saw 
the needs of the young, and they created what is called the 
Prejocist Movement, a sort of introductory organization to the 
J.0.C., or the J.0.C.F. 

The Prejocist movement does not work as a separate unit. 
It is a part, a “service,” of the J.0.C. Each Prejocist section 
is attached to a local Jocist group and works under its super- 
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vision. The Jocists themselves are responsible for the organiza- 
tion, the maintenance, and the direction of this “service.” 

The pamphlet Vers les Prejocist states the aims of this organi- 
zation. It was founded, first of all, to aid young students in 
the choice of their vocation; secondly, to develop in them the 
concept of the beauty of work; and thirdly, to give them the 
Christian concept of labor, a conception which teaches that 
anybody in any given occupation, provided it is an honest one, 
can and should serve God and his country. 

The first duty of the Jocists who have been chosen to take 
care of Prejocism is one of determining the number of children 
who might be interested in the Prejocist movement. This is done 
by compiling a list of all students of a given locality who are 
beginning their last year of school. We might mention here that 
the attendance lists of public as well as Catholic schools are 
studied. After this list has been drawn up, an attempt is made 
to have the boys and girls come to the Jocist home, where they 
are given a lecture on occupational life and are shown all the 
facilities offered by the J.0.C. or the J.0.C.F. to assist them in 
choosing their vocations. 

The means of vocational guidance consist in meetings of a 
local as well as of national character. At every meeting, which 
is presided over and directed by one of the officials of the J.0.C., 
an attempt is made to give the children some idea of certain 
occupations and the requirements needed to fulfill them. It is 
a rule, however, that these discussions must be concerned solely 
with the topic of vocational guidance. Generally, the lecturer 
at these meetings is a person engaged in a particular occupation. 
He is invited to bring with him his tools or some products of his 
trade and to give a demonstration of the work he is engaged 
in and to discuss briefly the benefits to be enjoyed by those who 
might choose this vocation. 

Since the organization was set up, not only with the idea of 
offering a better preparation for work but also as a means 
toward improving the practice of religion and morality among 
the future workers, the religious and moral formation of the 
adolescent is stressed. The youths are taught to think, to judge, 
and to act as real Christian workers should. By means of 
sermons and books or lessons of the catechism, the future workers 
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learn their religion and the principles of morality as they are 
applied in the working world. 

In the Prejocist meetings there is always a striking and prac- 
tical commentary on the Gospel. Scenes from life of Christ are 
enacted in playlet form, in which the Prejocists imitate the 
personages who witnessed the miraculous deeds performed by 
our Lord. The passages chosen are those most apt to interest 
the workers. Afterwards the youths attempt to express in simple 
fashion the feelings awakened in their souls by the narrative. 

The meetings must be lively and full of real joy. The boys 
and girls are asked to sing during their meetings, but every song 
must be related to guidance. One song, for example, will con- 
tain such thoughts as the following: “Young students, be aware 
of your future. If you want to be successful, always remember 
that your success depends upon making a good choice of your 
vocation. Think of it, prepare for it, and seek the advice of 
someone who can help you.” In another song the Prejocists are 
invited to go to the headquarters of the J.0.C., where they will 
be advised on choosing their vocation. “Charity, Christianity, 
and morality bring about success,” another song will repeat. 
Other songs give a word picture of some occupation: there is a 
earpenter’s song, a blacksmith’s song, or a paper-hanger’s song. 
Usually the music of the song is taken from a popular air, such 
as “La Madelon,” the war-time song so familiar to many Ameri- 
can soldiers. By singing these songs the boys and girls acquire 
an idea of the nobility of work and their attention is continually 
focused on the problem of their future. 

Very often, in these meetings, a simple and suggestive drama 
is enacted. The plays are written in the language of the young, 
are easily memorized, and are staged at a very small expense. 
The purpose of such plays is always the same—to develop a 
love for work and to acquaint the boys and girls with the idea 
that every worker is useful to his fellow-men, even though he 
might be engaged in the humblest of occupations. 

At these meetings, plans are made for visiting certain factories 
and manufacturing establishments. The youths will visit the 
place in question in the company of a Jocist who has specialized 
in the field of occupation visited, and who at times happens to 
be a workman in the particular plant or factory they are visit- 
ing. 
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Another interesting feature of the Prejocist movement, and 
one that usually strikes the fancy of the stranger, is that known 
as “The Prejocist Communities.” For a period of 10 to 15 days, 
the schoolboys are invited to live in an atmosphere similar to 
various working communities. The young boys who are privi- 
leged to go to these communities are recruited from among the 
best Prejocists. They are divided into groups of five or six and 
are free to choose their own bosses. Each team personifies a 
trade or a corporation and is in charge of a special work. 

The day at the “Community” begins with the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. After breakfast, there is a period of manual train- 
ing in which the Prejocist is taught to build in wood or in card- 
board models of churches, factories, bridges, ships, etc. Then, 
before lunch, there is a commentary on the Gospel and a study 
period. In the afternoon, the boys engage in recreational ac- 
tivities or visit some of the neighboring shops. After dinner, 
a general meeting is held, in which there are discussions of the 
work done during the day, and explanatory commentaries are 
made on the aptitudes required by the different occupations or 
trades. The activities of the day conclude with the staging of 
a playlet. 

In these communities the Prejocist will learn never to dis- 
sociate his life as a workman from that of a Christian. He is 
given a better understanding of the cooperation so needed nowa- 
days. The behavior of the Prejocist in the community will 
enable the supervisor to study the aptitudes and moral and 
intellectual characteristics of the young worker. This informa- 
tion aids in classifying the Prejocist for this or that occupation. 

Likewise, in many sections of the J.0.C. there are workshops 
where the young boys are initiated into the different trades, such 
as woodcarving, modelling, or other types of occupations. How- 
ever, just as in the Prejocist communities, it is not a question 
of vocational training, but only one of Prevocational training. 

A further means of promoting the vocational guidance of the 
young is found in a library which every section owns. This 
library is made up, for the most part, of works dealing with oc- 
cupations, vocational guidance and training. Not a few of these 
works have been written by the Jocists themselves. 

The J.0.C. also publishes a newspaper written especially for 
the Prejocists. This periodical, Mon Avenir for boys, Vers 
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lV’ Avenir for girls, is a monthly publication dealing with guidance 
problems. Mon Avenir consists of news concerning the young, 
with lessons pertaining to their future. There is also a comic 
section based upon topics having some relation to various occu- 
pations. Usually there follows a brief treatment of an occupa- 
tion with directions as to how the youth may discover his apti- 
tude along that particular line. Notices concerning lectures to 
be given in the future appear from time to time, and advice on 
physical, intellectual, and moral improvement is also given in 
a simple fashion. The last page is usually devoted to a narra- 
tive concerning some Jocist who may have done something worth 
while which may serve as a model for the youths in their future 
conduct. 

For the sake of propaganda as well as for information, the 
Jocists have printed a number of posters for display in the Jocist 
hall or in the classrooms of certain schools. Some of the posters 
emphasize the preparations and requirements needed for the 
various trades; others emphasize the necessity of periodic medi- 
cal attention for the maintenance of good health. For example, 
a boy may discover at a glance that, among other things, a 
printer must have good health, keen vision, a fair education, and 
an apprenticeship of from two to four years. 

Appreciating the truth of the fact that if one is to guide a 
child, he must know the child, the Jocists expend every effort to 
learn as much as they can about young people. As a means of 
doing this, they have established, whenever possible, psychiatric 
and medical clinics in connection with the vocational bureaus. 
The psychological and medical examinations which are admin- 
istered in these clinics provide them with valuable data for use 
in their guidance work. 

The Jocists realize the necessity of securing the cooperation 
of the parents of the Prejocists, and so they visit them frequently 
and attempt to give them a sympathetic understanding of the 
work that is being done for their children. The school teachers, 
likewise, are consulted, since they are in a position to provide 
the Jocists with valuable information about their students. The 
vocational bureau is also in continual contact with the syndi- 
cates, labor unions, and employment bureaus. 

It will be seen, from the brief treatment given here, that the 
Jocists employ every available means in their effort to guide the 
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child in choosing a vocation and in preparing him for it in such 
a way that he will do justice to himself and to society. The 
Jocists wisely and rightly believe that the temporal welfare of 
the child as well as the spiritual should receive due considera- 
tion and that preparation for both should go hand in hand. That 
such an aim is in perfect accord with the teachings and traditions 
of the Church can be seen by considering the words of His Holi- 
ness Pope Leo XIII, in the encyclical Rerum Novarum: “The 
Church,” says the Pope, “uses its efforts not only to enlighten 
the mind, but also to direct by its precepts the life and conduct 
of men; the Church ameliorates the conditions of the working 
man by numerous useful organizations; does its best to enlist 
the services of all ranks in discussing and endeavoring to meet, 
in the most practical way, the claims of the working classes. 
... Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of the 
Church is so occupied with the spiritual concerns of its children 
as to neglect their interests, both temporal and earthly.” 
Girarp Cuapvt, 88. 


TRAINING OF THE WRITER’S IMAGINATION 


I take for granted that we have a power within us by which 
we dream and bring back scenes and sounds and tastes and 
touches experienced in an immediate or remote past. If these 
pictures recur just as they have been experienced, they are 
memories, especially when they are attached in consciousness to 
the past. If, however, out of the store of sense experiences, cer- 
tain ones are selected for a purpose, if the experience is height- 
ened and intensified, if past experiences are assembled in new 
combinations, that I call the work of imagination. That is the 
power which I call the active imagination. It differs from the 
imagination of dreams, of reveries and of most perusal of fiction, 
which may be styled the passive imagination. The passive 
imagination calls for no special development. If it did, there 
are various indigestibles which, if taken in proper doses, will 
give the subject vivid dreams and even terrifying nightmares. 

Again, the active imagination which caters to our bodily ap- 
petites is sufficiently developed by nature and calls for control 
rather than for cultivation. Any normal human being can as- 
semble in tantalizing prospect a bewildering menu, an elaborate 
wine-list and an ideal wife or husband. Oral moisture is always 
on tap, and goose-flesh is ever ready to tingle the spine. The 
imagination which the mind uses in literature is not trained by 
nature. That is an art, and nature that gives us our appetites 
and gives birds their instincts, by which they build their nests, 
endows man with a mind by which he develops within him all 
the arts necessary to his well-being. 

Now all arts are habits and primarily mental, although the 
whole man cooperates in the expression of the art. Our prob- 
lem, then, is how we shall give to students the habit, the art of 
selecting, of heightening and of combining the sense experiences 
of the past into the imaginative creations of literature. Com- 
pare your vocabulary of understanding with your vocabulary of 
use. Who can number the thousands of words you understand, 
but where are all those words when you write or speak? You 
follow easily the fictitious scenes of a novel, but, when you would 
summon up your own fictions, why does your imagination refuse 
to deliver to you its treasures? Can we make passive visions 
appear in speech or writing? 
95 
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Whether you accept or reject these definitions, whether you 
remember or forget them, it matters not in the plan I propose 
for developing the writer’s imagination. One may be a poet 
without knowing the definition of poetry or without adopting a 
philosophy of poetry. Yet it might be for years and it might be 
forever before anyone became a poet without reading poetry. As 
the poet uses the language of imagination, I shall take a stanza 
of poetry to illustrate how the imagination works and how stu- 
dents may exercise their writing imagination. You all are 
familiar with the first stanza of Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. The poet wishes to say “ ’Tis evening and I am 
alone” and he transforms that general, unpicturesque statement 
sufficient for the mind into a series of pictures which can be 
visualized by the imagination. He does not say that the bell 
of evening gives an apt chime, but leaves the generic thought 
and gives the specific bell, the specific sound and specific chime: 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


The mind gives definitions, the essential elements, which, be- 
ing immaterial, fit any and every object so defined. A fly is a 


small insect in science; in Homer it is that which a mother 
brushes away from a sleeping baby. To define evening, Gray 
takes the significant parts of nightfall with the characteristic 
sound and the group and the motion and the place of cows, all 
of which you can picture, and writes: 


The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 


The mind resorts to abstractions such as you find in geometry 
and philosophy. The imagination is not spiritual like the mind, 
but is material like the eye and pictures the concrete. Instead, 
then, of stating that agriculture in domesticity puts an end to 
its weariness, the poet says, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
Even if the poet is concrete, he will avail himself of the wider 
horizons of the abstract by making them imaginable in some 


way, as here when he personifies an abstraction and depicts the 
utter solitude of his surroundings by the line, 


And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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I call these acts of imagination in Persuasive Speech, Chapter 
23, imagination of species, of detail; of the concrete. Add one 
more, the imagination of comparison, and you have a serviceable 
classification of the literary imagination. The mind understands 
relations, but the imagination can vision the related objects, not 
the abstract relation. In his first line, Gray compares the cur- 
few that rings at evening when the day is dying to the knell 
tolling over a dead body. 

I feel that this way of naming the kinds of imagination is not 
only in accordance with good philosophy and exemplified in 
good poetry, but it also corresponds approximately to the world- 
old tropes of metonymy, synecdoche and metaphor. Best of all, 
these different imaginations will furnish definite headings for the 
development of imaginative power in the student. 

How, then, should I proceed to train the writer’s imagination? 
I would omit all the defining and philosophizing that I have gone 
through, required indeed to show that my plan was not irrational 
or conjectural, but not required for practice. If students can be 
made to select, to heighten, to combine their experiences as Gray 
did his, they will have trained imaginations. As the most im- 
mediate and most practical way of training the student’s imagi- 
nation, I would ask them to do for another subject what Gray 
did for evening in a graveyard. What selection and arrange- 
ment would they make out of their experiences for a Fourth of 
July culminating in noise, for Christmas with universal joy, for 
&@ moving-picture, for a day in the library, for a school dis- 
missal? Your students would supply their own original thoughts, 
but Gray would teach them how to embody those thoughts in the 
specific, the significant, the concrete and the suggestive. 

Although I should not in teaching have practice in more than 
one of these functions at a time, I have for convenience illus- 
trated all of the kinds in one stanza. In that same stanza you 
may find exemplified the three ways in which imagination has 
been distinguished from memory. Gray selects out of the mul- 
tiple memories of past evenings just those features which best 
reflect his pensive mood and best attune his reader to the 
thoughts which follow. Gray heightens and intensifies his 
memory by stressing one feature in his ideal evening, the finality 
of everything. He combines, too, in a new way what he has 
experienced, not in any fanciful fashion but in orderly progres- 
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sion for the inanimate curfew through animal and human life to 
the isolated and solitary poet. 

Is such a system practical or fruitful? I can appeal to more 
than thirty years of use with the method to attest its efficacy. 
Let me cite for you some actual compositions where pupils were 
given a metaphor or comparison to work out rivaling a passage 
in Ruskin’s familiar lecture of Sesame and Lilies. The students 
were Filipinos in third year high school and had used the method 
of models for two years. The paragraphs are just as they were 
written and are practically unedited. It will be seen that each 
student, guided by Ruskin, tries to expand a metaphor through 
his own experience which is and must be original, since he is 
searching his own imaginative memory. I cite Ruskin first. 

When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, “Am 
I inclined to work as an Australian miner would? Are my pick- 
axes and shovels in good order, and am I in good trim myself, 
my sleeves well up to the elbow, and my breath good, and my 
temper?” And, keeping the figure a little longer, even at cost 
of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the metal you 
are in search of being the author’s mind or meaning, his words 
are as the rock which you have to crush and smelt in order to get 
at it. And your pickaxes are your own care, wit and learning; 
your smelting furnace is your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope 
to get at any good author’s meaning without these tools and that 
fire; often you will need sharpest, finest chiseling, and patientest 
fusing, before you can gather one grain of the metal. (Ruskin: 
Sesame and Lilies.) 


Here are the paragraphs of the Filipinos, endeavoring to rival 
Ruskin. 
A GOOD SOLDIER 
If you wish to become a good soldier you must ask yourself, 
“Am I disposed to work as an Italian barber would? Are my 
scissors and razors in tiptop order, and am I in good condition 
myself, my eyes good and my patience?” And keeping the pic- 
ture before you, for it is valuable, the customer being your char- 
acter, your vices are the hair which you have to cut and trim 
carefully. And your scissors are your own perseverance and care. 
Your razors are your determination and patience. You can not 
become a good soldier without these. Often you will need the 
sharpest and finest instruments before you can become a good 
soldier —E. Q. 
* 
READING POETRY 


When you are about to read a poem you must ask yourself, 
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“Do I want to read this as carefully as a tourist would look at a 
beautiful scene? Are my eyes in good condition; am I seated 
right, and is my mind free from distractions?” And keeping the 
metaphor a little longer, even with the danger of being tiresome, 
the pictures you want to see being hidden by the author under 
reach a certain beautiful place. d your mode of transporta- 
tion is your own love for the higher things in life. Do not hope 
to see the picture contained in the poem without these pre- 
requisites.—M. C. 
TO FOLLOW SOME STUDY AS A MOUNTAIN CLIMBER 


When we see that the object of our student life is on the 
summit of a steep ascent, we at once gird ourselves for the task 
of climbing. Instinctively we next fashion a stout cane, and with 
a clear vision and a dependable compass, we locate a fixed and a 
safe path for our venture. On the way, however, we are apt 
to step on a loose stone, or we may hindered by a huge 
rock on our trail. In this ascent our legs will be our cour 
in our studies, our cane, our perseverance, the compass our intel- 
lect, and the pebbles and rocks in the road, the hardships of 
studies. Sometimes our strength and courage are taxed to the 
utmost, but a look at the sunny summit saves us from retracing 
our steps.—S. B. 


When you come to study your lessons, you must ask yourself, 
_ “Am I inclined to work as a mountain climber would? Are my 

packs in good order and am I in good health myself, my body 
and legs strong, and my patience good?” The mountain you 
are climbing is your career, the steep rocks are the difficulties 
which you have to overcome in order to attain it. And your 
packs are your intelligence and training, and your cane is your 
own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to get any of these 
obstacles without these tools; often you will have to sweat and 
be patient before you can pass even one of the steep rocks.—B. C. 

* * 

When a person begins to study music he must think first 
whether he is prepared. Just as the mountain climber looks over 
his outfit to see if he has left anything out, you must think, “Is 
my mind made up to reach the highest degree of efficiency pos- 
sible, as the mountain climber makes up his mind to reach the 
highest in the mountain?” Even though you become dis- 
cour sit down and take a rest and then plunge on. Your 
instruments are the mountain climber’s caulked shoes and staff. 
The sheets of music you must overcome are his craggy slopes 
and precipices. Your goal ought to be your resting place, as the 
highest peak ought to be his.—J. L. 


| 

| 

| | | 
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Before you start to climb the peak of Biology knowledge, you 
must first be sure of yourself, of your cane, strong shoes, wind, 
endurance and perseverance. The various foot-long terms and 
phylums, classes, orders, and other difficulties are the rocks, the 
small sharp stones, a good working brain, must pass over. Your 
staff is your interest to help you when you feel like stopping on 
an uphill stretch of reading a dry book or two to obtain knowl- 
edge of the subject.—J. T. C. 


Pew come across some pleasant study, before er ag 
veuaalt eadlong into it, you must first ask yourself: “ 
thoroughly equipped with patience and perseverance in order to 
finish completely this study which I am about to take up?” It 
is very well indeed when you are just thinking about your suc- 
cess in this particular study, just thinking, and not doing. Oh, 
yes! It is very well to think, but it is very much different when 
you start doing. You make a fine start but what of the monot- 
ony of the study? There are times when you are torn to pieces 
by two desires—shall I study now or shall I play? This, you 
see, requires patience and perseverance. Likewise the climber 
makes a fine start. But when he gets to the middle of the 
climb, he sits down on some stone and wishes that some good 
Samaritan would carry him all the way. So do not hope to go 
through with any good study without patience and perseverance. 
Often you need a very great quantity of these two things before 
you come out of your studies the victor. —S. C. 


When you follow some study, you must ask yourself, “Am I 
inclined to study or work as an Alpine climber would? Are my 
snowshoes and ropes in good order, and am I in good trim my- 
self, my knees strong and steady, and my breath good, and 
temper?” And keeping the figure a little longer even at the 
cost of being tiresome, for it is a thoroughly good one, the goal 
you intend to reach being your vocation, the books and home- 
work are the steep cliffs and the slides which you have to pass 
by in order to reach your goal. And your snowshoes are your 
own care, learning, and perseverance. Your staff is your dili- 
gence. Do not hope to pursue a study without these tools and 
i oy’ i, often you will need strength, courage to attain your 
go — 


When you finish high school and take Engineering, you must 
ask yourself: “Am I inclined to crawl slowly but surely as a 
mountain climber would? Are my axes, ropes, and hooks in 


good order, and am I myself in good trim, my shoes good, my 
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health satisfactory?” If you take up Engineering you must use 
not exactly the same tools but similar tools that will help you 
climb to a higher goal. See to it that ze have your brain in 
good order, your personal condition capable of struggling against 

ifficulties. Do not hope to succeed without these tools, for you 
will need the sharpest axe, good rope, and strong hooks for climb- 
ing. —J. H. (An American) 


When you decide to take up Medicine, you must ask yourself, 
“Am I inclined to climb up that high mountain? Are my legs 
ready, and in so a condition as to be able to reach the top? 
Is my wind , no part of my clothing hindering my limbs, 
my courage unfaltering?” Your ready legs will serve you to 
keep going farther, your good courage help to bring you higher, 
to the peak for which you long have longed. You must k 
in mind and practice the great virtue of constancy which is 
thoroughly useful, for no sooner have you started than you are 
ae to have reached the highest point of your destination — 


* * 
STUDENT AND EXPLORER 


When you come to school you must ask yourself, “Am I 
inclined to study as an explorer would? Are my axes and ropes 
in order, and am I in good trim myself, *y, shoes tightly 
tied and my resistance good, and my courage?” Keeping at this 
work, although it is hard, is for my own good. The mouth of 
the voleano for which we are in search is success in studies. The 
homework is like the struggle as you climb with the ropes. Do 
not hope to succeed without such tools, Often, too, you need 
prvi and courage before you climb even a meter.—J. S. 


* * 
TO FORM CHARACTER AS SCULPTOR 


If you want to’ form character must ask yourself, “Am 
I inclined to work as hard as a sculptor would? Have I a piece 
of good stone to start with? Are my tools and implements in 
good order and in perfect condition? Is my patience good and 
my perseverance constant? The stone which you are to carve 
is the character which you want to form. e tools are the 
virtues, wisdom and knowledge, which you acquire in school. 
But the most important of all is the purity of the soul. It is the 
foundation of a good character. ithout it you can never 
produce a good character—J. B. 


It will be noted that even with the same model, the same sub- 
ject and the same comparison, no two paragraphs are alike. 
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Based on different personal experiences, the compositions could 
not be alike. 

I now cite a paragraph written by a Hindoo after eight years 
of schooling. You will note that no imagination is displayed 
except in a few borrowed images. There is no unity, no order, 
no clear reasoning. The writer has accumulated a number of 
haphazard ideas suggested by his subject. There is little evi- 
dence of original thought or of original experience and an entire 
lack of form. In these points the paragraph resembles the 
famous paragraph in Newman’s Idea of a University on the 
subject, Fortune Favors the Brave. 


PARAGRAPH OF AN ESSAY: THE BEST USE OF LEISURE TIME 


Or we may read the Best Companions, books full of honour- 
able passions, wise moral and good pathos: reading maketh a full 
man, nobody will deny Bacon. Or we may easily get a musical 
instrument at little price. “Every schoolboy knows” that music 
is a moral law which gives a soul to the universe. Criminals can 
be cured by the sweet power of music. The whale came up from 
the dark depths of the sea to carry the Greek musician because 
it was affected by the sweet harmonies which hold a mirror up 
to nature. Are we not better than the whale? Also gymnastic 
clubs are spread everywhere. Why do a youth not pass his 
leisure time in widening his chest? Because a sound mind is in 
a sound body. Yet it is a physiological fact that the blacksmith 
cannot spend his leisure time in striking iron or the soldier in 
military exercises. The blacksmith may go to see the Egyptian 
Exhibition, and the soldier may go to the sea to practice swim- 
ming or to the mountains to know its caves in order that he may 
take shelter in time of war. By Mahmoud Mahmoud Moham- 
med Of the Diploma Class, four years in advance of Graves’ 
Class—after eight years at the school—from Good Bye To All 
That, by Robert 8S. Graves, p. 413. 


Francis P. Donne zy, 8.J. 
Nore: The theory of imagination in writing is developed 
further in The Art of Interesting and in Persuasive Speech, pub- 
lished by Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. The systematic applica- 
tion of the theory is described in Model English II published by 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston, New York and Chicago, who furnish a 
Manual free to teachers. 


IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—X 


In our examination of modern culture and its tragic state, 
we endeavored to prove that we have to do with two cultures: 
the traditional or Christian and the antitraditional or material- 
istic. This differentiation is necessary not only to make clear 
the contrastng features manifested in modern culture and its 
crisis, but also to dispel the pessimism so widely prevalent at 
the present time. It would be difficult to avoid this pessimistic 
presentiment, were we to regard modern culture as perfectly 
coherent in its constitution. For then, the factors occasioning 
its actual tragic state would have assumed a fatalistic character, 
becoming thereby immune to all blame and criticism. 

In our review of modern culture with regard to the crisis which 
it is undergoing, the attention had mainly to be given to materi- 
alistic culture because it is precisely this culture that is now 
in straits. A closer inspection of its characteristic features 
has confirmed the fact that these represent the tendency of 
modern man to develop certain sensual propensities and to give 
them free reign to the detriment of his personality as a whole. 
Modern man has been thus submerged by the tide of material- 
ism which, under present favorable conditions, is decidedly on 
the rise. 

Consequently, materialistically-mined modern man impresses 
one as a being the slave of various animal impulses, to which he 
yields without a struggle. 

When viewed from the cultural standpoint, he shows mani- 
fest signs of deterioration. ; 

Motivated by egoism alone, he acknowledges no law other 
than his own will and seeks in everything his personal advan- 
tage. To attain his individualistic desires, he avails himself 
of technology and the most modern achievements of science. 
The improved machine has become the ideal tool of his greed. 

In the course of his intensely individualistic career, intent 
on the pursuit of what is pleasant and advantageous, he has 
encountered his equals, others with similar ambitions, and has 
in consequence experienced a set-back. The outcome of it all 
is the present crisis of Western materialistic culture, the outlook 
for which is fast becoming tragic. 
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Though this culture is in an unusually distressing state, yet 
this of itself does not justify pessimism. After a deeper study 
of the present state of Western culture as a whole, we come to 
realize that there are no reasons for pessimism, but rather spe- 
cial reasons for optimism. The tragic condition itself of ma- 
terialistic culture gives rise to a hopeful mood; for it reveals 
how absolutely destitute of foundation and how injurious to 
humanity materialism really is—how it brings man to bank- 
ruptcy and menaces him with complete extinction. 

Having grown weary of materialistic culture and having lost 
confidence in it by reason of the disappointments experienced 
on its account, spiritually impoverished people are now seeking 
some other culture that will embrace their whole personality 
and take into consideration their spiritual needs. 

Such a culture is Christian culture which continues to pro- 
gress and to increase its incredibly rich store of values. It 
sets up as its ideal, man, radiant with the glory of a child of 
God, filled with a happiness that has its source in God, with 
Whom man is the cocreatur in the continuous perfectioning of 
the phenomenal world and of all finite reality. Christian cul- 
ture rouses enthusiasms within man’s soul, illumines his cre- 
ative thought with the reflection of Eternal Truth, kindles within 
his heart the fire and warmth of supernatural life, enables him 
to embrace all men without exception as his brethren having a 
common Father in heaven. 

A wonderful harmony exists in Christian culture. The body is 
subject to the spirit. The now restrained passions do not sup- 
press loftier flights of thought in man nor do they muddle his 
ideas. Technical advancement never threatens to overpower 
him. The efficient modern machine is not an instrument for 
accumulating personal gain but simply a means ministering to 
his vital needs and enabling him to multiply products, beneficial 
to all his fellow beings. 

The ideology of Christian culture is infinitely and inexhaust- 
ibly dynamic. Nevertheless, it does not manifest the fulness of 
its force in any particular form or phase of human activity; for 
man is not a perfect being. It gradually translates itself into 
action and permeates human life by degrees. It keeps on extend- 
ing and intensifying its influence, reacting ever farther and 
deeper. At the same time it elevates to higher and spiritual 
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levels all who assent to it, thus bringing them closer to the ideal. 

It lives, acts, and becomes more powerful within man and 
through man, finding expression in the results of his constructive 
efforts. 

But in the course of its development it unfailingly meets with 
obstacles. These have never been so numerous and formidable 
as at the present hour. The tide of materialism has risen to a 
great height and is beating against the rock of Christian culture 
with a violence heretofore unknown. To men without deep in- 
sight it might well seem that the unrestrained human element, 
with its unfettered passions, is about to sweep away Christian © 
culture from the face of the earth and to become itself the all- 
powerful ruling force. Meanwhile, however, things are really 
shaping themselves quite differently. Christian culture not only 
stands up unflinchingly against that boiling surf of materialism 
but is, in its turn, on the rise toward victorious ascendency. 
Then, too, materialism, by very reason of its failures and in- 
evitable insolvency, becomes instrumental in strengthening the 
position and promoting the progress of Christian culture. 

The growing social needs of men, finding but a one-sided solu- 
tion in materialistic culture, make for appreciation of the Chris- 
tian ideal of humanity as the Mystical Body of Christ, and in 
so far as this serves for a model, it creates the demand that 
social justice shall become a fact. 

The same holds true of all recognized human needs. 

In any survey of events from the beginning of time, in the 
record of the progress of Christian culture despite the obstacles 
it has encountered from age to age on its upward way to mature 
development, the action of Divine Providence is evident. Its 
activity works according to a preconceived divine plan that 
nothing can thwart or alter. Evil, in whatever form it may 
appear, must serve sooner or later as a tool for good. 

In view of the fact that there are three main branches of 
Christianity, namely, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Schismati- 
cism, it must be emphasized that only the first, that is to say 
Catholicism, ensures for traditional culture all the advantages 
enumerated above. This is because Catholicism alone possesses 
an unchangeable doctrine, and unshakeable system of principles, 
an inexhaustible dynamism which provides for its unlimited 
development and improvement. And that, too, is why Catholic 
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Christianity alone assures its adherents of a complete and 
harmonious development of their personality and a fullness of 
spiritual life—a destiny for which the heart of man will never 
cease to yearn. 

Besides breaking its continuity with the Apostolic Church, 
Protestantism has deviated from the original Christian dogmas 
and leaves its adherents free to do as they please in the matter 
of morals. Dependent on State authority, the Schismatic 
Church has stagnated and stiffened into lifeless formalism. 
These defects have an adverse influence on culture. They do 
not provide it with a stable foundation nor do they assure it an 
unbroken sequence and perpetual progress. 

Catholic culture, in conjunction with modern technical and 
scientific achievements, can secure for man all that is possible 
of attainment whether in this world or in eternity. 

Thus, although modern materialistic culture is in a tragic 
state, it does not follow that it will fall and drag down with 
itself to destruction the whole of Western culture. For, in the 
first place, Christian culture (that is, Catholic culture) is in- 
violable in its ideology and magnificently vital in its inexhaust- 
ible dynamism. In the second place, materialistic culture itself 
is paving the way for the victory of Christian culture and the 
anti-traditionalists show an increasing readiness to enter into 
alliance with Catholicism in order to save their culture from 
complete disintegration. 

Apparently, there has never been, since the Reformation of 
the XVI century, such longing—though it is often sub-conscious 
—for culture of the precise type that Catholic Christianity 
produces, and never has this longing been so widely or so strongly 
felt. 

God grant that this longing may attain to speedy fulfilment! 

God grant that the return to Christian Catholic culture may 
soon come to pass! 

Then, indeed, will the moment of greatest triumph for mod- 
ern man be at hand. 

He that testifieth these things saith, surely I come quickly. 
Amen. Even so, come Lord Jesus! 
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A NEW BIOLOGY TEXT* 


It is generally conceded that to write a textbook is a rather 
difficult and exacting task which should not be undertaken pre- 
maturely. No one should attempt to publish a textbook without 
having taught undergraduate students for many years. Teach- 
ing experience is needed more than knowledge of the subject 
which is to be treated in the proposed book. Many who begin 
their teaching career feel that they must write their own text. 
They may write the text, but in so many cases it is found that 
they should not be encouraged to publish it. Let them rewrite 
it, change, modify it in various ways until it adequately per- 
forms or fulfills the purpose for which it was intended. Thus 
gradually the text will assume its proper form; it will meet the 
requirements of students, and not be the medium of a display of 
erudition of the instructor to older colleagues. There are some 
who contend with a show of reason that no one should attempt 
to publish’ a textbook until after twenty-five years of teaching 
the subject with which the text is concerned. This may be an 
extreme demand; however, if it were generally followed, the 
quality of the numerous textbooks and manuals appearing on 
the book market would be notably enhanced. There certainly 
would be fewer failures. The primary cause of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of so many handbooks for students is the inex- 
perience of the authors. Again it is not so much a lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of the text, but the inability properly 
to present the subject. One must presume, if the authorities of 
a responsible school place a person in charge of a course, that 
the one so employed possesses a sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught. Still it is notorious that not all who are well 
versed in a certain field are satisfactory teachers. Even some 
acknowledged authorities in their chosen specialty are rather 
poor or, at most, indifferent teachers. The progress and eventual 
success of the students of any college or university are due to a 
considerable extent to the skill and enthusiasm of the teachers 
of the school. This is particularly true of college students, as 
distinguished from graduate students, who derive more benefit 


* An Introduction to Animal Biology, by John B. Parker and John J. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby , 1989. Pp. 503. 
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from competent teachers than from renowned research workers 
who neglect their teaching or who are incapable of performing 
the strenuous duties of a teacher. 

It should be observed, however, that even a born teacher can- 
not dispense with prolonged practice and teaching experience. 
Experience alone will reveal what should be emphasized, 
stressed or accentuated, what should be repeated and what may 
be passed over lightly or even entirely omitted. The instructor 
will gradually learn how to divide his subject matter most con- 
veniently and also discover what essential or important details 
the students usually fail to grasp or remember. He will learn 
what sequence it is most desirable to follow, in general so many 
things which even the most gifted thinker will not know without 
a protracted contact with those students who must take the 
course, or who really wish to become acquainted with the subject. 
It is not strange that many teachers feel that they could not 
write a satisfactory text, or at least they could not write a better 
one, or even one equally as good as some of those already in 
use. One will readily admit that there is no point in writing a 
book if it is not to be as good as those which have already been 
written. No one will deny that it would be more advantageous 
for the students not to be obliged to use new, but inferior text- 
books, and that it would be more profitable for the instructors to 
turn their surplus energies in another direction. They might 
preferably engage in research work, or perhaps write excellent 
monographs which would contribute more to their reputation 
than a textbook. One may say that in our day there is no justi- 
fication for a new textbook unless it excels those which have pre- 
ceded it. It is not fair to expect students to use a text of a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff of their own school when that is acknowl- 
edged to be inferior to well-known textbooks in the field. More- 
over, it is not advisable for any school to use only the texts of 
the members of its own faculty. One may assert without fear of 
contradiction that there is no such superior faculty in the world 
all of whose textbooks are the best in every domain. It is, of 
course, true, especially in our own country, that if a superior 
text makes its appearance it is eventually recognized as such by 
numerous adoptions, particularly in the leading schools. There 
are some texts which compel recognition and need no extensive 
advertising campaign in order to be successful or receive due 
regard. 
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Among the biology texts which have appeared in recent years 
there is perhaps none that has made its bow under more auspi- 
cious circumstances than that of Professor John B. Parker and 
Dr. John J. Clarke of the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D.C. It bears the title, An Introduction to Animal 
Biology, and it has been published by the C. V. Mosby Company 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Professor Parker has been teaching 
biology for about forty years, and his younger colleague, Dr. 
Clarke, for fifteen years. The Department of Biology of the 
Catholic University under the able direction of Professor Parker 
has been uniformly successful, and it is well known that those 
who have completed their premedical course at the Catholic Uni- 
versity have been well received by the best medical schools of 
this country. Both authors have excellent reputations as teach- 
ers of biology, and one has every reason to expect a superior 
textbook from their pens. 

The authors have not disappointed us, for a careful examina- 
tion of their new book reveals that it measures up to one’s high 
expectations. First of all it should be noted that every feature 
of the textbook is subordinated to the benefit of the beginner of 
the study of animal biology. Thus the very arrangement of the 
subject matter and the sequence of the types of living forms has 
been altered in favor of the student. We find that the authors 
treat of the starfish and the earthworm before dealing with the 
flatworms (Platyhelminthes) and the roundworms (Nemathel- 
minthes), although the latter are lower in the scale of life. From 
the didactic point of view, as well as from;that of the laboratory 
experience of the beginner, this departure from the customary 
order must be regarded as distinctly advantageous to the student. 
One will also note that controversial topics are avoided. Wher- 
ever further research is necessary in order to establish supposed 
facts, this is plainly stated or indicated. 

It should be observed that the present text should be used 
along with the Laboratory Manual prepared by the same authors. 
If the manual is employed together with the text, one may safely 
predict that even inexperienced and insufficiently prepared teach- 
ers will be able to conduct a satisfactory course in biology, pro- 
vided both the text and the manual be followed rather strictly. 
It does occur that smaller and less well-known schools may not 
be able to secure the services of a well-trained and fully com- 
petent biologist and may have to content themselves with the 
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teaching of a young, relatively unknown instructor. In such cases, 
however, if the text is followed, one has every reason to believe 
that even an inexperienced and untrained teacher will always 
succeed in furnishing the class with sufficient information regard- 
ing the fundamentals of biology. 

Any cautious reader of the book will not fail to notice that it 
is entirely free from any sort of propaganda. The text is ob- 
jective; the authors have no axe to grind. It is apparent that 
the writers have made every attempt to supply essential informa- 
tion to beginners in biology and that they are always aware of 
the special difficulties encountered by the average student. That, 
we may say, is the most desirable characteristic of any success- 
ful textbook, that it grasps the point. of view of those taking their 
first steps in a new science. The authors show that they know 
what beginners usually fail to understand, what difficulties beset 
their paths, and what questions are most frequently asked. 
Their book is manifestly intended to provide teachers with a 
director and a guide. The superb arrangement of the material 
will greatly facilitate the efforts of young teachers to convey 
the essentials of biology to mere tyros. One should observe in 
this connection that the authors have dedicated their book to 
those of their former students who are now teaching biology. 

A word must be added about the illustrations, drawings, and 
diagrams. Drawings, particularly the semidiagrammatic draw- 
ings, are frequently much more helpful than even very accurate 
and clear photographs. One must offer this criticism, however: © 
that in case of some of the drawings the labels are printed in 
such small characters that it is very difficult to read them. To 
tell the truth, this occurs in only a comparatively small number 
of illustrations and drawings. One may mention here that the 
book is provided with one hundred and sixty-three illustrations. 
It must be admitted that the drawings are painstakingly ac- 
curate, and they will certainly not lead the student astray. The 
last and the highest type of living being studied in the book is 
the frog, which is treated in an exhaustive fashion. Besides, 
the authors have added a valuable chapter on hormones and 
vitamines, and one describing mitosis, spermatogenesis, and 
cogenesis. The last chapter, and one of the most important, is 
that treating of heredity, genetics, and evolution. This chapter 
is admirably written; above all, it is clear and should unques- 
tionably assist students in getting a hold of the laws of heredity. 
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The authors’ explanation of organic evolution is most satisfac- 
tory and entirely objective. No one can possibly discover any- 
thing even slightly objectionable or in any way offensive to. the 
scientific tenets, religious convictions, or the personal suscepti- 
bilities of anyone. 

Students will, no doubt, appreciate the appendix consisting of 
a tabulated arrangement of the chief groups of animals, together 
with a brief and concise statement and enumeration of their 
salient characteristics. Finally, one must direct the attention of 
readers to the fact that the authors have added an excellent 
_ glossary of technical terms employed in the text or found among 

the labels of illustration. Moreover, the book has been provided 
with a very detailed index which makes it possible to find almost 
anything one may be looking for at a moment’s notice. It will 
not be superfluous to state that the book is distinguished by its 
brevity, clarity, precision, and the very exact use of the most re- 
cent and generally approved scientific terminology. One will 
gather that the book is primarily intended to convey very pre- 
cise and-reliable information concerning the various types of 
animals which are passed in review in conventional terminology 
without literary embellishments. Readers will obsei ve that the 
authors do not pretend to have made a signal contribution to 
belles-lettres. 

The authors are to be felicitated on their completion of a 
textbook which is second to none in its class, and which can suc- 
cessfully compete with any similar text available today. One 
may confidently predict that the book will make its way in the 
educational world and meet with the approval and recognition 
which it patently deserves. It will naturally commend itself to 
all teachers and students of animal biology. It is a book which 
should be added to every departmental library of biology and 
zoology, and thus made available for consultation for both in- 
structors and pupils. 

The publishers have selected an excellent and durable grade of 
paper of a slightly greenish tint which is easy on the eyes and 
have produced a book well adapted to endure rough usage under 
the varying conditions of a biological laboratory. It has been 
firmly and substantially bound, makes an elegant appearance, 
and must be regarded as a good specimen of modern bookmaking. 

Joun J. Roupieckt. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


KANSAS CITY OFFERS EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR N.C.E.A. 
CONVENTION 

In moving into the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium, dele- 
gates to the National Catholic Educational Association Conven- 
tion, March 27, 28, 29, 1940, will utilize a convention building 
which is unquestionably one of the newest and most adaptable 
in the United States. 

It is difficult to describe the new hall without sounding super- 
lative or extravagant to those who haven’t had the opportunity 
of seeing it. It may truly be said to combine beauty, utility, 
comfort, and convenience. Its effective use of color and indirect 
lighting make it a vast monument to scientific construction—at 
a cost of approximately $6,500,000. 

In reality, the great hall is made up of thirty-two separate 
units, all of which may be closely knit together by means of a 
public address system. 

Major units of the building comprise the main arena, the 
Music Hall, and the Little Theatre. 

Just as the public address system knits all of these units 
together, a huge mechanical giant manufactures the desired 
weather for the entire building. A million dollar air-cooling and 
conditioning plant, the third largest in the United States, heats 
or cools, humidifies or dehumidifies, washing and filtering all air 
which enters the building. 

The preliminary program of the Convention for all depart- 
ments and sections will be available this month. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE URGES GREATER RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR 
U. 8. YOUTH 


That practical steps be taken “to make more available to chil- 
dren and youth through education the resources of religion as an 
indispensable factor in the democratic way of life and in the 
development of personal and social integrity,” is urged in a 
report adopted by the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy which closed in Washington, January 20th. 

To this end it is recommended that a “privately supported, 
non-governmental agency” be established to make “a critical 
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and comprehensive study” of the “various experiences in the 
education of children and young people” with a view to “discov- 
ering how the child’s needs for religious education can best be 
met in relation to his other needs in a total program of educa- 
tion, without in any way violating the principle of the separation 
of Church and State.” | 

President Roosevelt put forth this same idea in receiving the 
members of the Conference at the White House. Me said that, 
in view of the large number of children receiving no religious 
instruction, “it is important to consider how provisions can best 
be made for religious training.” 

It is further recommended in the report: 

That “adult leaders of children should be persons of the utmost 
personal integrity and of the highest ideals who have themselves 
a vivid appreciation of spiritual values.” 

That “whole-hearted recognition and appreciation of the 
fundamental place of religion in the development of culture, and 
of American culture in particular, be given by all who deal with 
children—social workers, and representatives of the press, radio, 
and motion pictures”; that religion be treated frankly, openly 
and objectively as an important factor in personal and social 
behavior; that “when religion normally enters into the subject 
matter of courses such as literature, the history of ideas, phil- 
osophy, psychology and the social sciences, the attitude referred 
to above be maintained.” 

That “further exploration be made of the uses of religion in 
personal counseling.” 

It was also stated in the report that “education for moral 
character should be a supreme and important concern of educa- 
tion in a democracy.” 

In recommending that practical steps be taken to make re- 
ligious education available to the children and youth of the 
country, the report first emphasized the fact that “all forms 
of the democratic process depend upon a fundamental and con- 
sciously accepted sense of the meaning of life, and the spiritual 
values in life, and that this must be a definite part of all educa- 
tion in a democracy.” 

One of the most prominent workers in arranging and conduct- 
ing this White House Conference was the Rev. Dr. Bryan J. 
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McEntegart, Director of the Division of Children, Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New York. 

Dr. McEntegart was a member of the Report Committee of 
the Conference and presided over the Group Meeting on “Social 
Services for Children.” In addition, Dr. McEntegart took a 
very prominent part in the prevaration of the report on “Re- 
ligion and Children in a Democracy.” 

This was a historic meeting, several speakers asserted. Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, who presided at some of the plen- 
ary sessions, declared that though White House conferences of 
this sort started more than 30 years ago, this was the first one 
that “has considered religion in the lives and opportunities of 
children.” 

“We should correct ourselves in thinking of religion as another 
service,” the Secretary added. “Religion is not just a useful 
device to support democracy, or anything else. We should recog= 
nize it as one of the basic factors in man’s life, and find some 
way of expressing that fact in relation to man.” 

Secretary Perkins struck out against the use of vague termin- 
ology in the discussion of religion, and drew warm applause from 
the large audience. “It’s absurd,” she said, “for grown-up people 
to think they can’t talk about God in a discussion of religion. 
If we mean God when we speak about ‘spiritual values,’ let’s say 
God and not ‘spiritual values.’ Let us not be illiterate in the 
discussion of religion.” 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John O’Grady, Secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer, Executive 
Director of the Catholic Welfare Bureau of Los Angeles; the 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson of the Catholic University of America, 
Director of the Department of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and Miss Agnes G. Regan, Executive 
Secretary of the National Council of Catholic Women, were 
members of the Planning Committee for the Conference. 

Other members of the Conference included: The Most Rev. 
Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, Director of the Department of Social 
Action, National Catholic Welfare Conference; the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean of the Schoo! of Social Science, 
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Catholic University of America; the Very Rev. Msgr. John R. 
Mulroy of Denver, President of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, Execu- 
tive Director of Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New York; 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. Marcellus Wagner, Director of Charities, 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Hagan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Cleveland; the Rev. Dr. 
James A. Reeves, President of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pa.; the Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service; the Rev. H. Joseph Jacobi, 
Executive Director of Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New 
Orleans; the Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 8.J., Dean of the 
St. Louis University School of Medicine; the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Ostdiek, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Omaha; Sister 
Katharine, O.8.B., of the College of St. Schcolastica, Duluth, 
General Chairman of the Conference of Religious, National 
Conference of Catholic Charities; Sister Agnita Miriam of the 
New York Foundling Hospital, Bruce M. Mohler, Director of 
the Bureau of Immigration, N.C.W.C., and Edmond Borgia 
Butler of Fordham University Law School. 

Opening the discussion at the Group Meeting on “Religion 
and Children in a Democracy,” Monsignor Ready said this 
Conference “gives hope for tomorrow.” 

“If we accept the test of history,’ Monsignor Ready declared, 
“we will conclude that man’s divine-given gift, reason, fashioned 
democracy, but God’s light originated it and sustains it. 

“Democracy is not the outcome of man’s logic alone; it is the 
result of the whole man, thinking, feeling and acting. Only an 
integral humanism developed it; only an integral humanism can 
conserve it. For this reason, the American interest in the child 
of today, as the citizen of tomorrow, is obvious and assures that 
American democracy can abide. 

“We cannot, however, accept the notion that a well-working, 
alert and sensitive democratic spirit will guarantee the future. 
If we do so accept, we ignore the test of history. No great cul- 
ture originated outside religion; no great culture thrived without 
it; hence the interest of this Conference in religion and the recog- 
nition of the child’s right to it.” 

“Now, recognizing as we do, the role religion plays in the de- 
velopment of personality as fitting it for democratic life,” Mon- 
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signor Ready continued, “it seems a duty to pass on those great 
notions by which the Nation has thrived—the idea of God, of 
immortality, of responsibility, of will, of sin, atonement, restora- 
tion and grace. These, we believe, are the finest notions the race 
could have. And we believe them the best for mankind. 

“The issue that confronts us is how most effectively to reach 
those who perforce environment or indifference or straightened 
circumstances have no religious educational opportunity. This 
Conference implies that, with the great human heritage, equally 
there should go the knowledge of a religious heritage as best 
grounding and reinforcing the structure of our democracy. 

“True, as a young republic, we have made mistakes. They 
may not have been mistakes so much as solutions inadequate to 
stranger and newer issues. We failed in the past, perhaps, to 
value equally the dual aspect of intelligence: (1) intelligence as 
insight leading to discovery; and (2) intelligence as the source 
of criticism and control. The former as science questioned the 
physical environment. It gave answer and created our material 
culture which far outranges the material cultures of the past. 
We neglected the second aspect of intelligence, criticism and 
control, for we forgot to plumb the depths and chart the range 
of human spiritual capacities and human motive. The hope of 
tomorrow resides in the fact that our citizens may have a knowl- 
edge of those capacities and a confidence in their worth.” 

It was stated in connection with the Conference that approxi- 
mately one-half of the children and youth of America receive 
no formal religious instruction. 


HALF OF NATION’S YOUTH RECEIVING NO RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Approximately one-half of the children and youth of America 
receive no formal religious instruction according to a report, “Re- 
ligion and Children in a Democracy,” prepared for presentation 
and group discussion at the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy that met in Washington January 18 to 20. 

Yet religion, the report points out, is presented as one of the 
fundamental essentials of the preservation of a democracy. 
Teaching religion to the youth of the land is termed “an unsolved 
problem.” Religious leaders of the country were called into the 
conference to help solve this problem, which is thus defined: 
“how to utilize the resources of religion in meeting the needs 
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of children without in any way violating freedom of conscience 
or the principle of separation of Church and State.” 

The reasoning of the report is that personal and social in- 
tegrity is more vital to democracy than physical fitness, tech- 
nical efficiency and well-informed mentality, and that there is 
grave question as to whether “a merely secular code of ethics 
can carry this load.” 

“The child needs to have a conviction of his own intrinsic 
worth as a person and also a conviction that he has a significant 
and secure place in a rational and moral universe,” the report 
sets forth. 

“Whatever else we may help the child to achieve in the ful- 
fillment of his needs, we have not met his greatest need until we 
have helped him to build a practical philosophy of life. . . . His- 
torically man has achieved this end chiefly through art, phil- 
osophy and religion.” 

But of present-day America the report makes this analysis: 
“In scientific discovery, technology, and material achievements 
there has been phenomenal progress, but in appreciation and 
achievement of values—in art, morals, and religion—there is a 
great cultural lag. . . . This contemporary historical situation 
is the more important since in the light of social psychology it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to assist growing children to achieve 
a convincing and impelling sense of values in a prevailing cul- 
ture in which ends have become greatly obscured by the tech- 
niques of living.” 

Primary responsibility for religious development of children 
is placed with parents, and religion is regarded as a matter of 
family heritage, each child being “introduced to the religious 
inheritance of the particular religious group into which he is 
born, as he is introduced to his mother tongue and other aspects 
of his particular culture.” 

But serious question is raised as to how the child’s religious 
needs shall be met as he grows older, the report notes. It is 
pointed out that religion was once a part of the integral educa- 
tion of children in this country, the first schools having been 
religious schools. But as a result of several factors, such as the 
rise of the district school, increasing curriculum demands, and 
sectarianism of American religion, teaching of religion was ex- 
cluded from the public schools, 
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“In the historical perspective of more than a century and 
a half, we reaffirm the principle of American democracy which 
leaves the Church and State each independent in its own sphere,” 
the report says. However, it also notes, “Historically it was 
never intended that the separation of Church and State should 
deprive children of the resources of religion.” 

The situation which grew out of secularization of the public 
schools was described as follows: “So deeply have certain religi- 
ous groups felt the need of bringing up their children under 
the influence of religion that they have attempted to carry the 
entire responsibility of education in parochial schools at their 
own expense, in addition to the public taxation for education. 
Other churches have adopted the Sunday School, an institution 
originally designed for the under-privileged, and giving a meager 
amount of religious instruction on Sundays. In more recent 
years, individual churches, or churches cooperating in given 
communities, have provided instruction in week-day schools 
conducted in church property on time released from the public 
schools on request of parents. Churches in many communities, 
generally cooperatively, have conducted religious schools dur- 
ing the summer vacations. In some instances, religious instruc- 
tion is given in the public schools as a regular part of their 
programs. Despite these various types of church and school 
response, the religious needs of the children are very imperfectly 
met in the case of many who belong to the various church con- 
stituencies.” 

The report then estimated that approximately half the child 
population receive no religious instruction whatever, citing as 
authority the Department of Research of the International 
Council of Religious Education which has calculated that in 
1926 of an estimated 30,000,000 children between the ages of 
5 and 17, approximately 16,000,000 received no form of religious 
instruction. 

The report saw hope ahead, stating: “Fortunately, at the 
time when we are feeling the urgency of this problem there is 
a growing sense of common ends which all religious groups are 
seeking to achieve for their children and youth, irrespective of 
their particular theological beliefs or church policies. There is 
also a growing sense of the common ends which the churches, 
the schools, and the social agencies are seeking to attain in 
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meeting the needs of all our children and youth. . . . A satis- 
factory solution will require a critical analysis of the problem in 
the light of more than a century of experience and a careful 
weighing of alternatives. It may require the development of 
new approaches and the exploration of new patterns not to be 
found in our educational tradition.” 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


“Rip Van Winkle,” the play based on Washington Irving’s 
popular story of the Catskill Mountains, will be presented here 
on Saturday morning, February 10th, at the National Theatre 
at 10:30 o’clock by the Children’s Theatre of New York. 

An unusual feature of the performance will be the Indian 
dances given by Da-o-son-ga, a Pawnee Indian. 

The twenty years which Rip Van Winkle slept away covered 
the period during which the nion of the States was formed. When 
he went to sleep, the village inn carried a portrait of King 
George on its signboard. When he woke this had been displaced 
by a picture of George Washington. 

In the beginning of the story malcontents harangued against 
the evils of British rule. On Rip’s return, he found new mal- 
contents haranguing against the evils of the new government. 
Even then there were people to whom “whatever is, is wrong.” 

The play also provides an amusing novelty for the youngsters 
in the form of a dancing bear. The bear is not a real one, we 
are told. Transportation and care of a real bear would be a 
little difficult, it would seem, for the Clare Tree Major Company. 

Tickets for this play as well as for the remaining plays are 
on sale now at the office of the Children’s Theatre of New York, 
1734 F Street, N. W. Telephone Metropolitan 3834. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Farmers of Tomorrow, by Rev. Urban Baer, Sparta, Wis.: 

Monroe Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. 205. Price, $2.00. 

This volume, dealing with the field of agricultural economics, 
is written by the secretary of the Rural Life Bureau of the Dio- 
cese of La Crosse, Rev. Urban Baer. Father Baer has long been 
interested in the welfare of the farmers of Wisconsin, and during 
the recent trying years has addressed large numbers of gather- 
ings of “dirt farmers.” He understands the farmer. His un- 
equivocal answer to those who flippantly say the farmer is a 
“chronic kicker” is that the farmer has much to kick about. 
And one needs but to take a look at Chapters III and IV, on 
monopolies, and Chapter VII, on tenancy, in his book, Farmers 
of Tomorrow, to, agree with him. These leave little doubt about 
the results to the farmer of the greed and exploitation to which 
he has long been subjected. : 

In a number of chapters the author quotes at length from 
various sources, particularly government documents. The first 
two chapters—“‘Farm Organizations” and “Educating for Rural 
Living”—and the last three—“Guide posts,” “Recovery through 
Vocational Organization,” and “The Christian Path”—are more 
his own. 

Father Baer is strong for farm organization, and insists that 
the various reasons farmers at times advance for keeping aloof 
from organizations do not hold water. According to him, farm 
organizations have suffered from skepticism on the part of their 
members in the genuine value of their organized units, from 
questionable farm leaders who have not infrequently been the 
cause of this skepticism, from selfishness-on the part of the 
farmers themselves and from propaganda against the organiza- 
tion by vested interests. Nevertheless, his faith in them remains 
strong.” 

In the chapter on education, emphasis is placed on teaching 
vocational farming and scientific methods. But this, the author 
argues, is not enough. “There remains,” he says, “the herculean 
task for rural churches, rural schools, both private and public, 
rural social agencies, farm organizations, and rural leaders, to 
stress (a) farming as a means to a livelihood, (b) the dignity of 
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labor, (c) the importance of the family-sized farm (d) the dan- 
ger of setting class against class.” He adds: “A knowledge and 
practice of these teachings give rural life a soul, a principle of 
life. Educating the rural mind for scientific farming is not 
enough.” 

In his chapter entitled “Lest We Forget,” Father Baer insists 
that the farmer has nothing to gain and much to lose from war. 
His chapter on “The Wrong Road” is directed against Com- 
munism. The solution he offers for the farmer’s troubles is the 
Christian solution. As His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Alexander J. McGavick, Bishop of La Crosse, says in his intro- 
duction to Farmers of Tomorrow: “The true way out of farm 
difficulties, the author describes as the Christian way, the way 
of justice and charity, the way of the encyclicals, with the 
elimination of greed and a proper recognition of man’s dignity 
and of his inherent rights to economic liberty and security.” 

Incidentally, Father Baer does not spare the farmer himself 
all criticism. As he writes in the last chapter, “The Christian 
Path” (p. 203): “Farmers are often eager to reform others, but 
seldom do they realize that the ugly vice of greed is also rooted 


in their hearts.” In fact, Father Baer has a special chapter on 
“Sharing the Blame.” 

That the farmers have welcomed Father Baer’s work is evident 
from the fact that within a month after its publication steps were 
under way to print a second edition. 

Epear 0.8.B. 


In Winter We Flourish: Life and Letters of Sarah Peter, by 
Anna Shannon McAllister. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1939. Pp. 398. Price, $3.50. 

With an admitted penchant for seeking out those American 
Catholic women who have been prominent in their day but the 
memory of whom has become obscured with the passing of time, 
Anna Shannon McAllister has chosen for her latest biography 
the life and letters of Sarah Worthington King Peter, 1800-1877, 
one of the foremost philanthropists of her day and an out- 
standing convert to the Catholic Church. 

The narrative is richly documented and the author’s handling 
of her material is equal to the wealth of it. 
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Sarah Peter became a convert to the Catholic Faith at the age 
of fifty-four, and it might be said that from this time forth 
she devoted her life and fortune to the Church. Possessed of 
great beauty and intellectual endowment, she was afforded 
opportunities of education and travel rarely enjoyed by women 
of her time. Of them she took advantage to the full. Her life 
was notable for fortitude under personal trial and suffering and 
for her intense interest in the public welfare. 

Sarah’s letter to her son, dated March 11, 1855, tells of her 
conversion: “A change has gradually been coming over my mind 
these last three months. Do you remember how often I have 
spoken (though indeed it might have been to Mr. Peter and 
not to you) of the impression I received while in Jerusalem 
and other parts of Palestine, and said that had I first seen the 
Catholic Church in Jerusalem, I should long since have been 
a Catholic. There for the first time, I caught a glimpse of the 
inner workings of the system. I often thought of it, and of the 
profound faith and Christian love I witnessed among the ac- 
quaintances I made there. . . . But I had been brought up an 
Anglican, if not a Protestant, and taking precisely the view that 
Unitarians take of us, I wondered that such highly intelligent 
and widely informed people could bend their minds to supersti- 
tious usages, which I considered worthy only of children, and 
I was thankful that a higher light shone upon my soul. Yet after 
months spent in Catholic countries, where I daily saw people 
who, without talking about it, lived by faith and not by sight, 
when again I looked upon England and America, it seemed to 
me that faith had departed. . . . I began to think of looking a 
little closer into the working of the Roman Church. . . . I soon 
found, as I believe every candid mind must find, that a mist of 
error surrounded me, that I had mistaken tinsel for gold; that 
like other Protestants, I had boldly pronounced judgment upon 
things of which I was wholly ignorant or deceived by false in- 
formation. . .. When I return home I intend, by the Divine aid, 
to practice those good works for the bodies and souls of men, 
which it has always been in my heart to do, if only I could have 
had adequate assistance. Now I shall have helpers under the 
care 6f a Church which provides food and work for all her chil- 
dren. I earnestly desire to have your thoughts upon my change 
of faith, which must both have astonished, and I fear shocked 
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you. My only regret, aside from my grief for the transient pain 
it may inflict upon you, is that you have not been here, Rufus 
and dear Minnie, to accompany me step by step in this my 
progress to ‘a more excellent way’ than that in which we have 
been reared.” 

Following her adjuration at Rome, Sarah engaged fervently 
in pious works. During succeeding tours of Europe she, through 
generous use of her private fortune and her influence with per- 
sonages in high places, personally obtaining donations from 
Kings, Queens and Grand Dukes, was instrumental in laying 
the foundation for many of the religious orders in this country, 
bringing from Europe Sisters of the Good Shepherd, of St. 
Francis, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and other Sisterhoods. 

Perhaps her most notable foundation in the secular field had 
been the Philadelphia School of Design, the first school for 
teaching industrial art in the United States, but her other phi- 
lanthropies were numerous. 

During the Civil War her money and her own personal care 
were at the disposal of the wounded of North and South alike. 
She helped to organize nursing services for the soldiers and her- 
self washed the sores of the victims of smallpox. Equipping a 
hospital boat, she went on it to care for the wounded after the 
Battle of Pittsburgh Landing, returning later to Cincinnati to 
care for the Confederate prisoners in the prison hospital in 
that city. 

Always a friend of the poor and the unfortunate, she was 
indefatigable in her encouragement of charitable enterprises, in 
the endowment of hospitals, the founding of orphanages, in 
prison reform. 

Throughout the course of her life, Madam Peter had the 
privilege of being received in private audience on numerous oc- 
casions by Pope Pius IX. The Holy Father “would invite her 
to be seated and listen with keen interest to all she told him 
of her activities on behalf of the poor and afflicted. Among the 
many tokens of esteem His Holiness gave her, none was more 
significant than the letter expressing approbation of her quéte 
which he presented to her under seal of the Church, together 
with his paternal blessing and a generous sum of money.” 

In summary of her remarkable life, the following notice which 
was published in the Roman papers in 1874, when Madam Peter 
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had joined an American pilgrimage to Pope Pius IX, prisoner 
of the Vatican since the sacking of Rome by the Italian troops 
in September, 1870, is eloquent. It was translated and copied 
both in London and New York. 

“Mrs. Sarah Peter,” runs the paragraph, “one of the Amer- 
ican pilgrims now in Rome, is a most remarkable woman whose 
name will be revered long after she has passed away. She was 
a convert to the Catholic Faith many years ago. Early widowed, 
she brought up her children carefully, and devoted considerable 
sums from her large means to works of charity. Eight years 
after the death of her first husband, she married an Englishman, 
a descendant of the old Petre family. Convents founded by her 
for public education and for taking charge of the poor—the last 
being in her own house—schools opened, hospitals endowed, 
churches enriched, all attest to her wide spirit of benevolence 
and zeal. Mrs. Peter is now seventy-four years of age, and the 
present pilgrimage is her sixth journey to Rome. Her counte- 
nance expresses great energy, strength, and kindliness. Pius IX 
knows Mrs. Peter well and has always displayed marked regard 
for her.” 

Lovable, intrepid, generous, Sarah Peter emerges from this 
biography, justifying the text chosen by Archbishop Purcell for 
his funeral sermon at the obsequies marking her death: “Who 
shall find a valiant woman? far and from the uttermost coasts 
is the price of her. . . . She hath opened her hand to the needy, 
and stretched her hands to the poor.” 

Dona 


Catholic Immigrant Colonization Projects in the United States, 
1815-1860, by Sister Mary Gilbert Kelly, O.P. New York: 
The United States Catholic Historical Society, 1939. Pp. 
ix + 290. 

Sister Mary Gilbert Kelly, of the Dominican Sisters, is a 
member of the history department of Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. Her fine study is a thesis, wrought out of 
difficult source material for her doctorate at the University of 
Illinois. Her purpose in this book was to ferret out the origins 
and follow the progress of “directed settlements or colonies for 
Catholic immigrants” between 1815 and 1860. She has written 
an elaborately detailed account of the influences at work, for 
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success or failure, on the national groups that came to settle 
in rural localities as Catholic colonies. In her swiftly moving 
summary of conclusions, with its indication of “the relationship 
between this phase of the westward shift of population in the 
United States and American Nativism,” she has reached this 
decision: “The inhabitants of the Catholic immigrant colonies 
combined faithfulness to their religion with loyalty to the gov- 
ernment of their adopted country and passed these on to their 
descendants as a heritage. This fact, together with the vitality, 
industry, and capacity for culture of the settlers, made the 
Catholic colonization projects assets in the westward movement 
of population in the United States.” 

The book is seldom dull. Without any conscious effort to be 
appealing her pages give views and profiles of bishops, priests, 
and laymen who were mixed up in some way or another with 
the divergent origins of the settlements. Many readers will meet 
Archbishop Hughes in a new light. The work of Bishop Loras 
will be appreciated afresh, Thomas D’Arcy McGee will stand in 
a perspective of better understanding, and Archbishop Ireland’s 
pronouncement on the failure of the Buffalo Colonization Con- 
vention will ring with the stirring sincerity of his regrets. When 
one finishes this study, a human sort of wonder comes to mind. 
A number of determined and opinionated priests from various 
countries of Europe were involved in the guidance and mainte- 
nance of these settlements. How was it possible that most of 
them imagined, and never even wanted to know otherwise, so 
many things that were not true about this country! They 
brought bewildering defeat, in some instances, to well-intentioned 
plans because they preferred a narrow nationalism to the broader, 
higher interests of religion in a new land. 

Dantez 8. RanxIn. 


Books Received 
Educational 
Amidon, Beulah, Editor: Democracy’s Challenge to Education. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. Pp. xii+-263. Price, $1.50. 
Dolch, Edward William, Ph.D.: A Manual for Remedial Read- 
ing. Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. Pp. 176. Price, $2.00. 
Fitzpatrick, Edward A., Ph.D., Editor: The Autobiography of 
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a College. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 
xvii+271. 

Franciscan Educational Conference: Sacred Liturgy. Report 
of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting. Brookland, D. C.: Ca- 
puchin College. Pp. 289. Price, $1.00. 

Garrison, Karl C., Ph.D.: The Psychology of Exceptional Chil- 
dren. New York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. xiii+-351. 
Price, $3.25. 

Hausrath, Alfred H., Jr. and Harms, John H.: Teacher’s 
Manual to Accompany Consumer Science. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. Pp. 125. Price, $0.60. 

Phillips, Burr W., Editor: National Council for the Social 
Studies Tenth Yearbook. Cambridge, Mass.: The National 
Council for the Social Studies. Pp. 187. Price, $2.00. 

Progressive Education Association: Language in General Edu- 
cation. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. Pp. 
xii+226. Price, $2.00. 

The National Catholic Educational Association: Report of the 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 36th Annual Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Washington, D. C.: The National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Pp. 575. 

Tonne, Hebert A.: Business Education. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company. Pp. 344. Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Beebe, Catherine: The Children’s Saint Anthony. Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild Press. Pp. 79. Price, $0.50, plus 


postage. 

Blanchard, Clyde Insley: Twenty Shortcuts to Shorthand 
Speed. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. Pp. 100. 
Price, $1.00. 

Brindl, Helen M.: Democracy Readers—Your Land and Mine. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 246. 

Cutright, Charters, and Others: The Democracy Readers. 
School Friends. Let’s Take Turns. Enjoying Our Land. Your 
Land and Mine. Toward Freedom. Pioneering in Democracy. 
The Way of Democracy. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 79; 118; 183; 243; 278; 336; 400. Price, $0.72; $0.72; $0.84; 
$0.92; $0.96; $1.00; $1.20. 
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